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Each One of Your Weavers 
Can Run More 


Northrop Looms 

Than Any Weaver Was Ever Able 
To Run of Other Makes 

Mill Records Prove It 


ates If This Interests You 
fie Let’s Talk It Over 
| : 
| DRAPER CORPORATION 
a Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts esters" 
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Kitson Picker with fan and beater shafts mounted on » Fafnir 
Ball Bearings 


Increase Picker Efficiency and 
Reduce Operating Costs With Fafnir 
Ball Bearings On Beaters And Fans 


Equipping pickers with Fafnir ball bearing beater and fan boxes will 
improve the production and decrease the maintenance item in a whole 
picker room. 


Fafnir Ball Bearing-Equipped pickers are— 


1. Economical. They save in labor and lubricant because they 
FAFNIR need greasing only every two months. Power saving amounts 
to 34, H. P. per picker. 


Applications) 2. Clean. No grease can leak out of the ball bearing housings. 
for 3. Fire proof. No hot boxes or inflammable grease-soaked waste. 
Every Kind 


4. Efficient. Accurate beater and fan settings mean faster pro- 


- duction and a better lap. 
— 5. Trouble-proof. Beaters and fans mounted on ball bearings 
Machinery 


need no attention except the periodical greasing—no repairs. 


Until both beaters and fans are on ball bearings, pickers are not run- 
ning at highest efficiency. 


bias FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


Makers of high grade ball be arings— 
the most complete line of types and sizes in America 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. S. Shirley A. G, Laughridge 
120 Bourbon St. P. O. Box 1847 
New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. 


BALL BEARINGS 
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MAGRATH CLUTCH 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 


sold exclusively 
by the 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


CLUTCH SPRING | SPRING CONTAINER 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE, CLEAN 


This clutch is easily substituted for either Thompson clutch or 
Cone clutch. Assures maximum quantity of yarn on bobbins. All 
bobbins can be uniformly seated, with a full traverse resulting. 


Does not cut bobbins 


NOW! 
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1920. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Please put the Magrath Clutch, @ 25 cents 
a clutch without whorl, or 35 cents a clutch 
with whorl, on the 10 (ten) sample spindles 
which we are forwarding. 


Check 


Money Order 


Per 
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HOUGHTON 


Pleasing Our Enemies 


Sy Exposing Our Ignorance 


A Confession by 
Chas. E Carpenter, 


W HEN I state that HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 
TIONER is the best: 


I may be mistaken. 

I may be making an idle boast. 

I may be making a careless statement. 

I may not know what I am talking about. 

I may be exaggerating. 

I may be blindly prejudiced in favor of our own 
products because I make a profit by their sale. 

I may be just lying. 

I may be telling the truth. 


One thing is certain, and that is, if you really believed 
me and were convinced that HOUGHTON’S WARP CON- 
DITIONER WAS THE BEST, you would be using it. 


That you may get a better slant on this subject, permit 
me to impress upon you that I personally had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the creation of HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER. It was not until the HOUGH- 
TON RESEARCH STAFF showed me how exhaustively it 
had HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER tested out 
in comparison with every other conditioner enjoying any 
particular prominence; how tests had been confirmed in 
mills by practical mill men who were not prejudiced one 
way or the other; how it is perfectly possible for us to 
make any variety of conditioner, and therefore the 
HOUGHTON RESEARCH STAFF had no interest in 
favoring any particular variety; I say that it was not until 
all of these things were proven to me, that I gave my 
approval to the manufacture of HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER on a large scale, and its release for 
general sales campaigning. 


Perhaps you think that the HOUGHTON RESEARCH 
STAFF doesn’t know anything about cotton manufactur- 
ing, and perhaps you are right, but what it knows, it 
knows, and it is not ashamed of what it knows, or what 
it does not know. As evidence of what it knows, it has 
published a book containing much of that knowledge. This 
book is called the TEXTILE HANDBOOK—COTTON 


Near Editor 


EDITION. The original intention was to sell this book, 
but our Vice-President, Mr. Louis E. Murphy, claimed 
that we had better distribute a limited number of copies, 
free of charge, and of course, in all such matters, Mr. 
Murphy is the boss. Please understand that there is not 
one word of advertising matter in this TEXTILE HAND- 
BOOK—COTTON EDITION. There is no reference to 
any Houghton Product, by name or brand. It is not 
intended to be an advertisement, but merely a compilation 
of a limited amount of knowledge, gathered from time to 
time by the HOUGHTON RESEARCH STAFF. 


The TEXTILE HANDBOOK—COTTON EDITION, is 
51%” x 7%”, contains 79 illustrations, and seven groups of 
micro-photographic plates. 


It will show you just about what the HOUGHTON 
RESEARCH STAFF actually did in ascertaining condi- 
tioner qualities. Perhaps after you see just what the staff 
did you will conclude it is all rot, and then again, you may 
think it is most praiseworthy. But what the Staff did is 
what it did, and evidence of what it did may be yours for 
the asking. Again, please understand the book is not an 
advertisement in itself. When we give the tests of certain 
conditioners they are identified only by letters—A, B, C, 
etc—Houghton’s as well as others. I have been told that 
the TEXTILE HANDBOOK—COTTON EDITION con- 
tains considerable that is new to the cotton industry, but 
whether that be true, the book is what it is and you may 
have it for the asking. 


All that is necessary is to give your name and post-office 
address; the name of the mill with which you are con- 
nected; and ask for a copy of the TEXTILE HAND- 
BOOK—COTTON EDITION. Be certain and specify 
“Cotton Edition,” because the Research Staff has deter- 
mined to expose its ignorance—or intelligence—on all 
phases of the textile industry, by the publication of hand- 
books on woolen, silk, etc. 


Address, E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLICITY, P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 81 
Prone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 
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AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


“Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry‘ 
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The Practical Usefulness of Engineering Vision ; 


HREE years ago the Mathieson Company, unaided and with all its resources, undertook the development 
of a multiple unit tank car for the larger consumer of Liquid Chlorine—an achievement in Chlorine equip- 
ment originating in the broad vision and foresight of the Company’s engineers and executives. 


The scope of that engineering vision included not only the advantages of the ton container to the tank car 
user of Liquid Chlorine (who existed at. that time only in the paper industry) and to the user of standard 


cylinder equipment, but also the adaptability of this car to consuming problems not then even recognized by 
other producers. 


Now, in April of this year, the Department of Water Supply of the City of New York discontinued their 
consumption of Liquid Chlorine in cylinders at Ashokan and began chlorination from shipments received in the 
Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car—+the first municipality to adopt this economy. 


By July first of this year, six of the leading textile mills in the progressive Southern manufacturing field 
will be using this type of equipment for bleaching. with Liquid Chlorine. 


The story of the world search for Bromine and of the Dupont Company’s equipment of the seagoing ship 


“Ethyl” with chlorination apparatus, is not complete without mention of the fact that she went to sea supplied 
with Liquid Chlorine in ton containers. 


An organization that is conspicuous for such broad and practical vision is of service, first to its customers, 
and second to the consumer at large. The development of this convenient and economical Chlorine equipment 
has, in itself, made many new friends for the Mathieson Company; the problems of users of other industrial 
chemicals, in any field and in any quantity, are assured the same intelligent study and attention. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS zc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Caustic Soda-Liguid Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


=A 


SodaAsh~ Bleaching Powder 
Moditied Virginia Soda 


Aqua 
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This is the dam that 
creates Lake Lure—1,500 
acres in expanse, with 27- 
mile shore line drive. The 
lake will make a vast re- 
sort estate of the sur- 
rounding property, 6,500 
acres, all owned by one 
company, Chimney Rock 
Mountains, Inc. 


Entire Power Output 
Sold for Ten Years 


Under a recent contract negotiated 
with the Blue Ridge Power Company, 
of Spartanburg, S. C., the power pro- 
duced at Lake Lure dam is sold at a 
profitable price for the next ten years. 


Immense Real Estate 
Values Created 


When Lake Lure becomes a beauti- 
ful reality, in 1926, 4,500 acres of the 
surrounding estate, acquired by the 
company at $73.56 an acre, and still 
inventoried at that low figure in fixing 
the present quotation on the company’s 
stock, will. be saleable at resort real 
estate prices. 


Income from Many 
Recreation Features 


Permits, fees, admissions to many 
scenic, amusement and resort conces- 
sions will provide a steady income to 
the owning company. 


Mail this coupon for Free View Book of Lake Lure 


CHIMNEY ROCK MOUNTAINS, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


11 West 4th St., 
Send my Book to 


Name 


Address 


WiAetists Conception OF LAKE LURE AT CHIMNEY Rock, N.C. 


In The Entire South 


HEN LAKE LURE becomes a beautiful reality 


fifteen months hence, its broad expanse and — 


vast surrounding estate will naturally become Caro- 
lina’s Own Particular Playground. 


Work has been begun on the massive dam pic- 
tured above. Contract will shortly be let to grade 
the six miles of State Highway 20 which will skirt 
the western shore of the lake, forming a part of a 
27-mile shoreline drive. 


The Chimney Rock—Lake Lure Estate is to be- 
come America’s Greatest All-Year Scenic Play- 
ground. Here will be year-round golf on five 
courses, country clubs, resorts and apartment 
hotels, yacht club, bathing beaches, amusement 
piers, motor boating, fishing, hunting, riding and 
facilities for every outdoor sport and tourist 
attraction. 


Carolina folks who love outdoor sports, mountain 
air and scenery can, by getting in early, have the 
pick of the lakeside homesites—can also by taking 
stock, participate in the profits of the development 
of farm lands into resort real estate. 

Send the coupon below for our profusely illustrated view- 


book, just off the press, which contains all the interesting 
particulars regarding Lake Lure at Chimney Rock. 


est Resort Lake 


104 feet high— 585 feet 
across—spanned by an orna- 
mental bridge and _ scenic 
highway. Requires to build, 
120,000 bags of cement. Will 
generate annually 13,500,000 
kilowat hours of electrical 
energy, while maintaining 
lake level. Mees & Mees, 
Charlotte, N. C., Hydro- 
Electric Engineers, are the 
designers and supervisors. 
The Dunavant - Gunter Co. 
and the E. H. Clement Co., 
both of Charlotte, N. C.; are 
joint contractors. 


Where Figs Ripen 
Three Times a Year 


One of Nature’s strange freaks place 
Lake Lure within the “Thermal Belt,” 
where frost and dew are unknown, 
relative humidity phenomenally low 
and temperatures milder than on the 
Piedmont Plateau. Fig trees bear three 
crops a year. 


Grandest Scenery 
East of the Rockies 


Here are cliff formations unequalled 
east of the Rockies. Picturesque ra- 
vines, coves, caves, bottomless pools— 
amid majestic mountains, all within 
sight of the lone sentinel, Chimney 
Rock, America’s most spectacular mon- 
olith. 


Within 24 Hours of 
Half the U.S. A. 


Made accessible by North Carolina’s 
$100,000,000 good roads program, only 
25 miles from Asheville, on a main 
mostly paved highway from the moun- 
tains to the sea, Lake Lure is within 
24 hours travel of half the U. S. A. 
and is destined to be the Greatest All- 
Year Scenic Playground of the East. 


CHIMNEY ROCK 
MOUNTAIN, Inc. 


11 West Fourth St.—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Favorable Comments On Curtailment Program 


UR efforts to secure, at least, one 

week's curtailment by 10,000,000 
.pindles have met with the hearty 
pproval of the cotton manufactur- 
ers of the South. 

From the letters that have ac- 
‘companied the pledge cards we 
uote the following as showing the 
ittitude of the leading manufactur- 


ers: 


Replying to your general letter, 
ust. received, this looks to me like 
‘he first real sensible move that has 
been started to improve the textile 
situation. 

We will be very glad to curtail 
ur yarn production to the extent 
of what we have for sale in the 
open market, amounting to about 
thousand spindles. 

| presume we will receive further 
idvice from you relative to the suc- 
cess of this movement, etc. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Your cireular letter in regard to 
‘curtailment on the part of Southern 
‘s, In my candid judgment, a very 
wise one. The present deplorable 
‘ituation will never improve if the 
inills continue to pile up goods in 
“xcess of the consuming demand, 
ind the senseless action of trying 
0 foree goods on an unwilling mar- 
et Dy mA&king sacrifice prices is 
iarmful alike to everyone in the 
ndustry. 

We are already curtailing and 
ave been for several weeks at ap- 
roximately the rate you suggest, 
nd during the period that you 
uenuion—that is to say, from June 
ist to August 15th, from present in- 
‘icalions our curtailment will be 
\uile as much, if not more, so far 
‘S volume is concerned, than the 
‘Toportion you suggest. 


With all good wishes and kindest 
/ersonal regards, 


We are in hearty sympathy with 
Your effort to bring about curtail- 
‘nent, but the amount you suggest— 
ne Wweek—seems 


entirely insuffi- 
“lent to be effective. 
This mill has not run full for 


‘Nore than a month and at present 
Operating only two-thirds sapac- 

| Sian. Cause of the ruinous accum- 
lation of goods by Southern mills 


in times of slack demand is not the 
selfishness of 


executives, as sug- 
Rested in your quotation, nor igno- 
ee but the compulsion of that 

al type of commission merchant 


W 
ho Owns the bare eontrol of a mill 


and gets his profits from commis- 
sions and interest. He is not pri- 
marily interested in earnings or 
dividends. Production is what he 
wants, and as long as the mill just 
keeps out of bankruptcy, production 
is what he is going to have. 

The New England mills and a few 
Southern mills are run for the 
benefit of their stockholders. They 
alone can curtail when it is to their 
interest to do so. 


Replying to your letter just re- 
ceived, the suggestion on your card 
is to curtail 10 per cent between 
June ist and August 15th. This is 


not adequate to meet the situation. 
We will not only agree to curtail 
three times this amount, but expect 
to curtail our total normal oufpuf 


40 per cent during that period. We 
hope others will follow. 
We agree with Mr. Augustus 


Smith that if we are to have good 
business this Fall a substantial cur- 
tailment is necessary during the 
next ninety days. 


I have your letter today, and take 
pleasure in signing and returning 
herewith the card you enclosed. We 
have already reduced our produc- 
tion from 800,000 yards to 600,000 
yards per month, and expect to stop 
off additional machinery as orders 
run out. We expect to curtail our 
opertions more than one week be- 


tween June ist and August 15th, 
1925, regardless of what other mills 


do. We will curtail as much as any 
mill and more than a great many 
mills, as we believe this is the best 
way to get the cotton mill business 
on a profitable basis. I agree with 
everything you have to say, except 
that I think we should at least 
double the amount of time you sug- 
gest that the mills curtail. The 
mills have the power to get the 
goods market on a profitable basis, 
if they will only use it. 


In reply to your communication, 
this company has already curtailed 
its production 50 per cent and would 
be glad to know that other mills 
had adopted the same policy. 

We are in rec weint of your circu- 
lar letter and as suggested we are 
herein enclosing to you signed card 
agreeing to close our mill a week 
between June ist and August 15th, 
1925. We would agree to close this 
mill down for a month instead of a 
week if all the 10,009,000 spindles as 


stated*in your letter are willing to 
do so. 

We are confident that we 
making too many goods for the 
American market at this time and 
something will have to be done so 
as to put the textile industry in 
better position, as goods are being 
sold by mills in many instances for 
less than cost. If something is not 
done quickly it is likely that some 
of the mills will come to grief at 
an early date. 

Hoping that you will have enough 
signatures to the cards sent out by 
you to have the mills curtail for at 
least two (2) weeks during the 
specified time and more if possible. 

In response to your circular, we 
are returning herewith pledge card. 
Please advise results of these re- 
turns. 

In signing this card, 
ing the right to 
ment, if necessary, 
alent of one week totally stopped. 
To meet this pledge, it may be nec- 
essary to stop some looms (three or 
four weeks, while others continue 
to run. 

Should ten million spindles agree 
to curtail, we will certainly do our 
part. Unless market conditions 
change, we will increase this cur- 
tarlment. 


are just 


I am reserv- 
arrange curtail- 
to be the equiv- 


For a number of years we have 
been closing down our mills for a 
week during the summer months to 
give our operatives a vacation. We 


expect to do likewise this summer 


and are therefore pleased to sign 
and return herein card to that effect 
as per your request. 

Some years we make this vacation 
period two weeks. Have not de- 
cided as yet whether we shall have 
one week or two weeks this time. 

We are ont the signed card 
but we are satisfied that one week 
will do no good. However, it might 
do as a starter to show that the 
mills are together for one time. We 
always give our help a week’s holi- 
day in the summer, and we think if 


is a custom for all the mills, in this 
part of North and South Carolia, 
We do this even in our busiest 
years. 

We think the mills should close 
up for a month and pay the help 
for part time. If they have orders 


on their books we 
they could get their customers to 
postpone the delivery. We do not 
think that this plan would be dras- 


are sure that 


tic. There is a big offtake of goods 
If we could frighten the buyers a 
little bit there would be very little 
necessity for curtailment. 

Your letter and card received, we 
have signed this card with pleasure 
and think the only mistake you 
have made is that the curtailment 
is too small, while it will help some 
a fifty per cent curtailment every 
other week for thirty days would 
put us on a basis. 

We acknowledge receipt of your 
circular in reference to curtailment 
between June ist and August 415th, 
and we believe the plan a very good 
one and the only thing that will 
bring the price of goods up to where 
it should be. 

We have orders ahead to run us 
past the middle of August but it 
has been our intention to close the 
mill for ten days or two weeks dur- 
ing the latter part of August unless 


there is a material change in the 
goods market. 
We cannot co-operate with you 


for your one week between June ist 
and August 15th, but we shall be 
very glad to do our part the latter 
part of August provided the other 


mills are willing, which we trust 
will be satisfactory and: will help 
you out with your plan. 


We are running 41,280 spindles in 
day time and the same amount af 
night, and will agree to curtail ou 
production one week or more dur- 
ing the latter part of August. 


We are in receipt of your letter 


of recent date requesting our co- 
operation in the curtailment pro- 
gram existing wih our cotton mills 


today. We are desirous of cooper- 
ating for the benefit of all concern- 
ed but we have at this time approx- 
imately 90 days business on our 
books at a close margin of profit. 
If there is anything we can do to 
assist in this situation please com- 
mand us. 


We have read with interest your 
circular letter and have to advise 
you that we have already curtailed 
our night running and on June 8th, 
we will curtail our day operations 
approximately 10 per cent until fur- 


ther notice. 

We have before us your circular 
letter and note with interest the 
suggestion made, and wish to ad- 


vise that we are in accord with the 
view that mills should not accumu- 
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late goods for stock. It is our inten- 
tion to at once begin curtailing one 
day a week, possibly two, and, if 
necessary three day. 

The writer has just returned 
from New York, and from the in- 
formation secured, this is the only 
wise course to pursue. If is simply 
suicidal for mills to go ahead and 
make goods with the hope that 
prices will advance: goods buyers 
will “lick” us every time. 


We are not signing the card re- 
garding curtailment sent us in your 
circular letter, for the reason that 
we are operating a novelty mill and 
our curtailment is done when there 
is a lack or orders. 

At the present time we are only 
operating on about 85 per cent basis, 
in the looms when old orders run 
and when there are no orders to go 
out we curtail without any agree- 
ment. 


We have your circular with ref- 
erence to the curtailment of 10 per 
cent between now and September 
ist. We do not sign the card be- 
cause our policy is consistently to 
shul down spindles when we have 
no orders for them. Our curtail- 
ment, acording to present prospects, 
will exceed the 10 per cent suggest- 
ed. The policy to refuse to produce 
in advance of orders to any material 
extent is one which all mills, in our 
judgement, shold adopt. 


We have your circular letter and 
the ecard has been signed and re- 
turned. Personally, I fully endorse 
the proportion. I would say two 
weeks instead of one: I think thal 
it would be very important to the 
mills to have a two weeks vacation 
in the summer. That would have 
a tendency to relieve the overbur- 
dened goods market. Furthermore, 
I believe that curtailment will have 
to come in a rather extensive way 
for want of cotton. There will be 
a greater stringency in the cotion 
supply than was last year and las! 
vear was only relieved by the ecur- 
tailment of the mills. 

lI am simply giving you my opin- 
ion as | presume that you would like 
io have the opinion of any and every 
manufacturer who is interested. 

Of course this unity of action 
with the manufacturers must no! 
be a violation of the Federal laws. 

1 am just in receipt of your cir- 
cular letter, enclosing card asking 
if the Southern cotton mills wou!d 
curtail as much as 10 per cent be- 
tween July ist and August 15th. 

We are glad to sign and return 
this ecard. 

This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, bul it is not near far enough. 
We now have all our mills on three 

3) days per week, as it is possibie 
to sell yarn replacement value, and 
we are not going to sell it for 2 to 
3 cents per pound loss, thereby los- 
ing money just because some other 
fellow is doing it, There is no ques- 
tion but what we are producing 
goods of all character far beyond 
the present consumption, and forec- 
ing this production on the already 
stagnated market is simply ruining 
us. So, as I see it, the only thing on 
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earth to do is to curtail on a big 
scale until we reduce our produc- 
tion to corresponding with the con- 
sumption, 

I wish to thank you far your inter- 
est in this matter and assure you 
‘hat vou have my heart co-opera- 
lion. 


Replyig to your recent communi- 
cation, we beg to advise you that 
we are expecting to curtail our pro- 
cuction more than one week during 
‘he summer months, unless we can 
| ook orders at a profit, which seems 
to be highly improbable. We have 
4080 spindles in our mills, no looms. 


We have your circular letter with 


reference to curtailment. 
For your information, we expect 
‘> curtail more than one week be- 


iween June ist and August 15:h. 
This applies to all of our mills. 


In compliance with your recent 
:cquest we are signing and enclos- 
nroduction of our——Cotton Mills 
ing to you our pledge to curtail the 
and the — Cotton Mills for at 
last 30 days during the coming 
Summer and we hope every other 
mill-in the Southern States will do 
likewise. At these mill we have 
adopted the policy of running our 
mills only on orders and these 
o: ders must not show a loss to the 
mill. The cotton erop in this section 
is not very promising. We have had 
ttle or no rain since February. 
Fully 50 per cent of the cotlon crop 
n this section is just coming up 
‘nd a very poor stand is indicated. 
The weather is very cold and the 
crop is making little or no progress 
and continued low temperature will 
further retard the growth. It is the 
writer's opinion that the recent de- 
clines in cotton have considerably 
more than discounted the prospect 
for a big crop. 


Acknowledging your circular let- 
ter, we herewith enclosing post- 
card duly signed. 

Our normal production at this 
mill is 6,000 pieces of ginghams 
weekly. Since January ist, we have 
been running on basis of only about. 
5,000 pieces weekly and consider 
that we have been curtailing to the 
extent of about 20 per cent since 
more than a year ago. 

We have been trying to interest 
others in policy of curtailment and 
do not think there is any hope for 
the colored goods manufacturers, 
unless they, of their own voluntary 
accord, decide not sell any goods ex- 
cept at a profit and not accumulate 
any goods for stock. 

The hand-to-mouth buying is 
apparently here to stay and the 
mills must therefore adopt a hand- 
to-mouth making. 


We believe that your efforts will 
be fruitful of good results, and we 
congratulate you upon taking the 
initiative. 

With 
writer. 


personal 


regards of the 


Subject to a similar pledge being 
made to you by officials of mills ag- 
gregating 10,000,000 cotton spindles, 
we will curtail our normal opera- 
tions to the extent of one week be- 


tween June ist and August 15th, 
1925. 
Why not make it two weeks? 


In response to your recent letter, 
we are returning herewith the 
pledge card in question duly signed. 
We wish to say, however, that we 
intend curtailing to a much greater 
extent than you have asked. We 
have no desire to criticize your re- 
quest unkindly when we say that, 
while it is a move in the right direc- 
tion, you should have requested the 
mills to curtail to the extent of as 
much as 33 per cent the next 90 
days, certainly the next 60 days. The 
writer was in New York last week 
and was told by the head of one of 
the smartest Selling Agencies he 
knows, that we now have and have 
had for the past two weeks, which 
might be termed a “buyer's mar- 
ket.” but that this could be con- 
verted into a “seller's market” with- 
in 60 or 90 days, if the mills gener- 
ally would co-operate in acting in 
their own interest by operating 
their mills on some concerted and 
definite curtailed schedule. Ten 
per cent curtailment, however, 
would not be sufficient to accomp- 
lish it. We hope that you will find 
so mtich encouragement in this your 
first effort to .accomplish a good 
thing for the mills, that a little later 
on you will “take another shot at 
it,” asking the mills to cut out all 
night operating and run four days 
per week for, say the next 60 days. 

With good wishes, we are, 


Your circular letter in regard to 
curtailment received. I am enclos- 
ing the card that you sent pledging 
curtailment and signed up by us, 
and I am very glad to do it. It is 
all right as far as it goes, but really 
we should all curtail at least two 
months, and pay the help about 2-3 
pay. We could then put things in 
shape to do something. It might in- 
terest you to know that this mill 
has not run full m over a year. We 
ran 40 hours a week last year, with 
1-3 of the machinery stopped. We 
curtailed two full weeks besides. 
We have never run more than 50 
hours a week in the last 12 months, 
and we have never run all our ma- 
chinery. We are curtailing now 
about 1-3, and we will probably 
shut down two full weeks. 


We have your communication 
with reference to curtailment and 
believe that it is a move in the right 
direction provided as many officials 
of mills aggregating not less than 
ten million spindles will positively 
curtail for one week. 


We make specialties to a large 
extent and fortunately we have 
ample business on our books which 
we believe will enable us to run full 
time, yet notwithstanding this situ- 
ation we will be in favor of closing 
for a week provided this matter 
can be handled in such a way as we 
would not be violating any law. 


Our local Association is going to 
meet next Tuesday in order to take 
‘up some matters and the president 
of our association has agreed to 
bring up this matter of curtailment 
at that meeting and this being the 
case the writer thought it advisable 
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to have discussion among the Co 
lumbus mill officials before actual! 
ly signing the card you enclosed. 

Possibly our mills might all ad: 
cide to close during the same wee! 
yet I rather feel that this is gol 
to be a matter for individual mi! - 
to decide for themselves. 


I have your letter of recent da 
in regard to curtailment. We sha 
be very glad to co-operate. 


We are already curtailing 
hours per week. Running only 
hours. Thats what its going to ta! 
by all the mills to get things 


right sort of shape. 


We acknowledge recepit of yo 
circular letter, in which you a 
inviting all Southern mills to ec 
operate in a curtailment program 

We began curtailing at least thr 
months ago. We had been runnins 
some spinning at night, but we di: 
continued this night work and ha 
no idea of ever resuming until su 
time as we are offered business 
a basis insuring a profit. 

Again, about two months ago \ 
began running out the warps on ov 
looms and shutting down our loom: 
as rapidly as possible. 

We have finally succeeded in ru 
ning out everything on all of ou 
looms and have shut them dow: 
and we have no idea of starting 
our looms again until there is son 
margin of profit on the sheeting: 
that we make. 


As we have already inaugurat: 
curtailment on such a liberal sc 
we could not right now positive) 
know whether it would be poss)’ 
for us to curtail further at any tir 
this summer or not. 

But unless the people that w 
have contracts with demand evn 
week's deliveries as promised, w: 
shall be inclined to. shut down 
at least a week at some time (thi 
summer. 

We are certainly not in posi! io! 
just now, however, to sign the c. 
that you sent us, because certa:1! 
at present we could not begi: 
live up to our contracts and pr:m- 
ises if we were to shut dow 
week; and we are pretty well 
up for the summer. 


We feel that we are meeting 
suggestion and going conside: 
over, as we have discontinue | 
night run. We are only run 
66 looms at night, and will 
likely discontinue these within ‘) 
next few days. 


In reply to your recent inqui: 
beg to advise that we are arra: 2)" 
to close our plants for one 
during the first part of Augus 
a summer vacation. «Relative t 
ditional curtailment, we are n | 


position to advise you definite y "@ 


this time. 


Replying to your cirecurlar 


we principally manufcature Uni 
wear. 
37,000 spindles, and have a su’! 
of 25,000 to 30,000 pounds of Y 


weekly to sell, but in order to “Ri 
q 


operate with your movement w 

going to agree to curtail ten 

cent of our spinning operations ” 
(Continued on Page 12) 


However, we operate 1) 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


How Kaumagraphs helped Hess, Goldsmith 


ma N tune with the times! 
That certainly describes 
S83) Hess, Goldsmith & Com- 
pany ’s new silk fabric, Cross Word 
Puzzle Prints, for which Ann Pen- 
nington so graciously poses in the 
accompanying picture. 


Hess, Goldsmith & Company, 
Inc., showed keen merchandising 
skill in bringing out such designs 


and giving them such a clever name. 


But creating designs and selecting 
a good name are not the whole 
problem in trade-marking textiles. 
The point where many manufac- 
turers are stopped before they begin 
is in getting the name on the fabric. 


This was not a problem to Hess, 
Goldsmith & Company. Nearly 
twenty years ago they discovered 


Kaumagraphs! 
The Kaumagraph method is an original, 


patented way of marking textiles and other 
manufactured articles. It can be applied to 
any fabric from the finest Georgette crepe 
down through the silks, the cottons, the 
woolens, and such materials as mackinaw 
cloth and linoleum. 


What a Kaumagraph is 


A Kaumagraph Dry Transfer is a slip 
of paper upon which a design or trade- 
mark has been imprinted by our special 
Process. The Transfer is applied with a hot 
iron, sometimes by hand, as in the case of 
hosiery: usually by machines, as in the case 
of selvage marking. 


The name, CROSS WORD PUZZLE PRINTS, which has been registered, 
is printed on the selvage. All infringements thereof will be prosecuted. 


with 


Note this clipping from a Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., advertisement. If your goods 
are Kaumagraphed, they are adequately protected against imitation or substitution. 


Miss Ann Pennington in a bathing suit creation by Bobe-Betty, 
Ltd., made up of the new silk fabric, Cross Word Puzzle Prints 


No other method like it 


Kaumagraphs have advantages which no 
other method of marking has: the trans- 
fers are supplied in a wide range of colors; 
they come singly or in rolls; a one-quarter 
inch selvage can be followed accurately even 
on irregular goods; when a machine is used, 
a speed of go yards a minute can be ob- 
tained. The Kaumagraph mark is more 
easily applied than any other; the result is 
incomparably more beautiful. 


Hess, Goldsmith & Company, Inc., 
show you in Cross Word Puzzle Prints the 
value of Kaumagraphing. Listen now to 


what they say about the method: 

_ “Tr stands to reason that we must think 
pretty highly of your product, to continue 
its use for nearly twenty years. This year 


— 


Company, Inc., put over new fabric 


we are purchasing more from you 
than we have in any previous year. 
The Transfers are supplied to the 
dyers and finishers, for application 


on our goods. 


“We recognize that the use of 
Transfer-marked merchandise en- 
hances its salability and protects the 
customer against substitution. We 
always endeavor to bring to the atten- 
tion of our trade the fact that our 
goods are trade-marked on the sel- 
vage, and that the consumer should 
look for this ‘rade- mark as a matter 
of assurance.’ 


You can do the same 
Why can’t you put your product 
across just as spectacularly as Hess, 
Goldsmith & Company, Inc.? Let’s 
talk it over. 


We will gladly come to your office 
wherever it may be and discuss with you 
the matter of trade-marking your product. 
There will be no obligation. You will risk 
nothing. On the other hand, you may 


learn a new way to increase your business! 


Send the coupon 
Don’t bother to write. Simply put your 


name and address on the convenient cou- 


pon below and mail teday. » 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 West 31st Street New York City 


Canadian Branch: Kaumagraph, Limited, Paris, Ont. 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. 


Paris, France 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 West 31st Street, New York City 


Please make an appointment with us to discuss 


Kaumagraphs. 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
und light spots in the yarn? 

Do you: know the Teas of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
inperfect yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in production between running good 
varn and bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand pounds 
is a Small quantily to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfections is a 
severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in produc tion by equipping your 
winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this cleaner, any 
grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent belter knitting yarn. 
You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used the Eclipse Yarn 
Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“spinner’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask us to send you full information—or better still—-we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you wrile, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Program Southern Textile Assoctation 
Meetin 1g 


BETTER contact between mill ers’ Association of South Carolin. 
+43 financial executives and the will address the convention givin 
superintendents and overseers is’ their viewpoints on means wherel 
planned for the annual convention . the association of operating exec 
of the Southern Textile Association, tives can function more effective! 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. ©. on for the benefit of the industry. 
Friday and Saturday, June 19th ana Mr. Vereen’s address will be give 
20th. The announcement is made af the annual banquet on Frida 
by Oscar D. Grimes, vice-president: gyening, while the state associatio 
of the Association, who is vice-presi-  penresentatives’ remarks will for: 


dent and general manager of the 4 symposium on this subject at th 
Athens, (Ga.) Manufacturing Co, Friday morning session. 
Suggestions from the financial Marshall Dilling, superintende: 


executive viewpoint as to how the’ of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturin: 
superintendents and department Company, Gastonia, N. C., is pres 
heads can best serve the industry dent of the association, and w 
through the Southern Textile Asso- present his. annual address at th 
ciation will be presented as a fea- Friday morning meeting, and plan: 
ture of the meeting. For this pur- to offer some constructive sugge 
pose, William J. Vereen, of Moul- tions as to the betterment of ti: 
trie, Ga., president of the Ameircan  association’s activity. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, The technical side of the indust: 
E, C. Dwelle, of Charlotte, N. C., pres- will treated at the Saturday mor 
ident of the Cotton Manufacturers’ ing session, when James McDowe! 


Associaiton of North Carolina, of New. Bedford, Mass. iniernalio) 
George S. Harris, of Atlanta, presi- ally known cotton fiber expert, w 
dent of the Cotton Manufacturers’ address the meeting on the subjec 
Association of Georgia, and a repre- of “Cotton Research.” Mr. McDow 


sentative of the Cotton Manufactur- ‘Continued on Page 42) 


Marshall Dilling, President Southern Textile Association. 
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GALLOPONT COLORS 


(Patent Applied For) 


series of dyestuffs, prepared for the tex- 
( tile printing industry, offers most ‘brilliant 
shades in a wide and complete range of colors. 


Combining simplicity of application and uniform- 
ity of results, they should commend themselves 
quickly to the consumer seeking these essential 
features. 


The Gallopont Colors offer the following outstand- 
ing advantages: 


1. Ease of application. 

2. No mordants required. 

3. Steaming unnecessary. 

4. Whites are left exceptionally 
clean. 


In light shades particularly, the Gallopont colors 
are characterized by uniformity and extreme 
brilliancy. 


Literature, samples and technical assistance are 
offered to the textile printing industry. 


F.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


UU PUR 
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BOARD OF TRADE 
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Study Chicago's 


Cotton Contract 


There are distinct advantages in the 
Chicago futures contract. These ad- 
vantages will readily be apparent to 
grower, merchant, shipper and spin- 
ner. 


Outstanding is the fact that the 
Chicago contract is based on Texas or 
Western cotton. Galveston and Hous- 
ton constitute the joint point of de- 
livery. And that is the greatest cotton 
exporting point in the world. 


Resting upon cotton values at Gal- 
veston and Houston, Chicago quota- 
tions represent world values for cotton. 


For full information write Cotton 
Registrar, Chicago Board of Trade. 
Literature about the great Chicago 
grain market may also be had on re- 
quest. 


Minimum cotton contract 100 bales. Trading 
hours 9 to 2, except on Saturday when market 
closes at 11. Commissions are the same as New 
York and New Orleans. Quotations are in cents 
and hundredths of a cent a pound. Fluctuations 
limited to 200 points in one day. Total warehouse 
capacity exceeds 1,500,000 bales. Large stocks 
always on hand at Houston-Galveston basin serve 
as protection for both buyer and seller. Handling 
charges compare favorably with other American 
spot centers. 


THE CHICAGO 


Favorable Comments On 
Curtailment Program 


Continued from Page 8) 


tween June ist and August 15th, 
providing, you secure’ similar 
pledges from mills aggregating 10,- 
000,000 cotton spindles. 

This in our opinion is the best 
thing that could be done to put the 
cotton yarn industry in a healthy 
condition, and we sincerely trust 
you will secure pledges for the re- 
quired amount of spindles. 

Assuring you of our co-operation, 
we are 

Replying to your letter, wish to 
advise that we are ruinning two- 
thirds of our machinery and have 
been on this schedule for the past 
month. In addition to this curtail- 
ment, we expect to post notice on 
Monday, standing the mill for the 
week of June 8th to 15th. 

We have your circular letter en- 
closing card for agreement to cur- 
fail one week between June ist and 
August 15th. 

We wish to commend you very 
much for undertaking this effort, 
but think it will take much greater 
curtailment than this to bring about 
normal or profitable times for the 
Southern Yarn Spinners. 

We will say that we are now cur- 
tailing and have been for several 
weeks: running around only 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent of our plant; 
which already makes us curtail 
more than a week for our entire 
mill. We are continuing this line 
of policy and, unless we can sell our 
yarns aft around cost price or bet- 
ter, we are not accepting orders, nor 
will we run our plant to make up 
stock yarns. Unless conditions get 
considerably better, our curtailment 
will even be greater than it is and 
we think very likely our curtail- 
ment during the summer months 
will run into a total of possibly sev- 
eral weeks, instead of one week, so 
we are already doing our part to- 
ward curtailing and trust that the 
other mills will soon conclude that 
it is the only salvation—under the 
present circumstances and condi- 
tions—to keep them out of the re- 
ceiver’s court. 

With immediate and proper cur- 
lailment, the writer believes con- 
ditions will rapidly adjust them- 
selves where we can all be on our 
feet and making a little money. 

There is considerable business go- 
ing on but it is to be regretted that 
some mills somewhere are continu- 
ing doing or taking this business at 
considerable loss and, as long as 
they are willing to continue this 
state of affairs, they have no hope 
of making any profits. 


Replying to your letter of 29th in- 
stant; Low water has compelled us 
to commence curtailing already, 
and, as we cannot tell to what ex- 
tent we will have to continue doing 
so during the summer, we are un- 
willing to sign up for any definite 
period. In full probability we will 
lose more than two week's time. 


We are in receipt of yours of re- 
cent date with reference to shut- 
ting down our mill for at least one 
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week during the summer months. 

Our position is a little differe 
from the majority of the cott 
mills‘in the Carolinas, in that wv 
only spin for our own consumptio 
We never offer any grey yarn in t! 
open market and therefore it wou 
make no difference whether we r: 
or not. However, let me say that | 
am in thorough accord with yo 
plan and trust that you can carry 
through successfully. 

There is absolutely no reason w! \ 
the Carolina spinner should gi, 
their yarn away, and this is prac! 
cally what they do during July a 
August. 

Thanking you for calling our a 
tention to this matter and wi! 
kindest regards, we are 


We acknowledge your circu! 

letter as to the curtailment pr 

gram and have signed the card se) 
us for both our plants. We thin: 
curtailment is the proper thing wu: 

der present conditons. 


We have signed the curtailme: 
card, and enclose it herewith. 

We think you are working on |!) 
right line, and it may be. that ther 
will have to be more than «©: 
week's curtailment to bring con: 
tions back to normal. 

Wishing you the best of succes: 
in your efforts to help the mi!|: 
help themselves, we are, 


Our plant is shut down from \Ma\ 
25th to June ist, and we expect | 
do it some more before we will :v- 
cumulate stocks or sell them be}... 
cost of production. 


We have received your letter «:: 
note that you are advocating ci. 
tailment by cotton manufactur: 
between June ist and August 15!! 
We are very glad to co-operate | 
this matter and we enclose (!i 
pledge card, which we have sig: 
and if the movement is success!\ 
we have no doubt the present ( - 
parity between the cost of co! 
and selling price of goods, will! ) 
corrected. 

Wei wish you every success 
your effort to bring about this ¢'' 
tailment. 


Replying to your letter in reg | 
to curtailment, | would say thai \ 
have been running five days 
week for a couple of weeks, and \- 
pect to continue this until co: /:- 
tions are very much improved. 

In addition to running five ¢::: 
per week, we have cut out a) 
10,000 spindles which is nearly - 
per cent of our production. We b |" 
that when mills have 
their production that prices wii! ° 
vance. 


We are in thorough accord v''' 
your views as to curtailment. 

The writer as treasurer of — 
Mills and the ———— 
Company hereby pledges cur 4! 
ment from our normal operation- 
the extent cf six days or more )” 
tween now and August 15th. 


We received your letter of a '°" 
days ago in regard to curtailm¢' 
We signed and sent in the first ©" 
card you sent but the amoun! ° 

‘Continued on Page 14) 
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i ETWEEN the cotton boll andi 
the finished fabric; between the 
caterpillar’s cocoon and the 
% ing silks; between the grazing sheep Cove | 

and the bolted cloth are a myriad 
tricate steps of manufacture, studied I 
developed by the Engineer. [im 


ere is no more technical indus-§ 
ae. metry than the making of textiles. 


his organization includes in its 
A kick sonnel of more than eighty, a mass of| ey 
matextile engineering experience prob-j 
without parallel in the South. dies 


cloth 


® Licks to the Minute, ”on the textilef 
Pha ta findustry is a book worth writing for. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville 627 Electric Power Bldg. 
inet South Carolina Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Favorable Comment On 
Curtailment Plan 


(Continued from Page 12) 


curtailment as suggested is entirely 
inadequate to meet the needs of the 
business. It will take at least six 
weeks curtailment of every spindle 
in the South and East of soft yarn 
io get the market in a condition for 
the new crop and reduce our losses 
for the summer, as most of us can 
remain idie cheaper than we can 
run, and at loss than running 
on present basis. As far as running 
on orders is concerned, there are 
none running on orders except al 
a loss, by this we mean a manufac- 
furine Orders can be had at 
present at some kind of a price bul 
only on a losing basis, so that run- 
ning on orders does not mean thal 
particular spinner ts in any better 
condition than others, We thank 
you for your interest m the curtail- 
ment proposition and we hope yoti 
will continue your efforts to get i! 
into effect as your influence is s» 
wide and so strong, but think you 
should send another letter advising 
more drastic curtailment. This cer- 
tainly applies to our line and we 
believe if. does to practically every- 
thing unless probably a few novel- 
ties. It applies. to the knitting as 
well as to the spinning and weaving 
industry. 

With highest 
writer, we are 


less 


loss. 


regards from the 
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We have your letter, and also your 
card, in regard to the curtailment, 
we beg to say we have been curtail- 
ing for the last 4 weeks, at three of 
our mills for 2 days every week. 

We think if you would make the 
curtailment for 6 to 8 weeks, and 
not run a single day for these 6 to 
8 weeks, the cotton mill business 
would get better, but for just one 
week, is not a drop in the bucket. 

We do not think it necessary [0 
sign your card as we have already 
curtailed more than what you re- 
quest, and will continue to curtail 
until this business gets better, as we 
cannot figure how any mill can make 
a break even at the prices that yarns 
are selling for, and what we have to 
pay for cotton. 

Your letter in re curtailing 
between June ist and August 
has been received and noted. 

This is unquestionably the thing 
to do, but unfortunately we have 
taken orders on certain novelties 
which will necessitate our running 
some of our machinery conlinuous- 
ly from June ist to October ist, and 
hence we regret that we are unable 
lo comply with your request. 

We will curtail a certain per cent 
during the period named by you, but 
cannot tell at this writing how 
much. 

We have already curtailed more 
than thirty-three and a third per 
cent this year, and will curtail some 
during the period that you mention. 


one 
15th, 


In some manner we failed to re- 
ceive your pledge card regarding 
the matter of curtailment. 

Please add this mill to the list as 
being pledged to curtail at least one 
week between June ist. and August 
15th. 

We have 7,000 spindles. 


I received the pledge about cur- 
tailing to the extent of one week 
between June ist and August 1i5th. 
Iam not signing this card, but I de- 
sire to say I am willing to agree to 
curtailment on our duck mills, buf 
| suggest one week shutdown is only 
femporizing, It seems to me that 
that nothing than one month 
actual shutdown between now and 
August 15th will be sufficiently ef- 
fective to materially help the situ- 
ation. However, I will agree to cur- 
ail from one to four weeks between 
June ist and August 15th for the 
{wo mills. 


less 


Comments on Curtailment 


The following are some of the 
comments made on the cards re- 
turned by those who pledged at least 
one week's curtailment. 


We favor amending to four weeks. 


We think 
stop now. 


all night work should 


We ran 4 days week before last, 
2 days last week and 4 this week. 
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Not over 4 days in the future unless 
on profitable orders. 


Now operating 60 per cent and will 
curtail further by June 15th if no 
improvement. 


We are now running four days a 
week. 


We will give one week's vacation 
in August. 


Will operate on orders only. 


Will curtail over a week. 


Will curtail considerably more 
than one week. On half time now 
which expect to continue indefinite- 
ly. 


Have already curtailed 50 per cent. 


schedule. 


Keep up the good work. 


Will curtail imdefinitely before 
selling goods below costs, counting 
overhead as part cost. 


W ill.curtail 30 days or more. 


We are already curtailing to J 
days a week and unless orders come 
in soo nwil Ishut down tight. 


We closed down one week in May 
and after June 13 will go on 4 days 
per week for indefinite time whether 
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INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging. Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 


WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 
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shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C 


ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production.: 


‘We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTLE, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 
It boils thin, penetrates the warps and e¢ar- 
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Warp Mercerizers—-with Hyatt bearings on all top 
rolls and on the submerged rolls in the caustic tank 


and boiling out box 


Hyatt Roller Bearings give valuable service 
in many textile installations 


HE illustrations of Hyatt 
roller bearing installations 
show only a few of the uses for 
these modern anti-friction bear- 
ings in textile mills. There are 
Hyatt bearings for practically all 
classes of textile machinery and 
Hyatt equipped machines are in 
use throughout the United States 
and in several foreign countries. 


Silk looms—with Hyatt bearings on the 

crank, cam and rocker shafts. There 

are thousands of these Hyatt equipped 
looms in operation 


Write us for information on ap- 
plying Hyatt bearings to the 
machinery in which you are 


interested. 


A copy of the Hyatt Textile 
Bulletin will be furnished 
on request. It contains de- 
signs, photographs of installa- 
tions and other information 
of interest. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
WORCESTER NEWARK CHARLOTTE 

cylinder sha Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco 

Chicago Pittsburgh Cleveland Milwaukee 


Hyatt on the 


Washers—with Hyatt bearings on the 


Worsted Card—with Hyatt bearings 
top and bottom rolls. Note the sim- on main and breast cylinders. Hyatt 


plicity of the mounting bearings are also used successfully on 


cotton cards 


Broad Sheeting Looms-—with Hyatt 

arings on crank and cam shafts. 

There are many of these Hyatt 
equipped looms in operation 


Spinning Frames—with Hyatt bear- 


ings on the cylinder shafts 


Replacement box for dye pad rolls 

equipped with Hyatt bearings. These 

hoaxes may be obtained complete as 
shown 
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(Continued from May 2ist.) 


ONDAY night, May 11th, I at!end- 


ed the preliminary meeting of 


the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia and on Tuesday 
morning their annual meeting and 
also their banquet Tuesday night. 

For about three years I have had 
a standing invitation from Guy Mel- 
chor, Charlie Ashley and W. H. Hig- 
ginbotham to take a trip with either 
of them among the Georgia mills, 
but neither of them were present 
Tuesday morning, and as-Jack Hor- 
ner offered to take me anywhere | 
wanted to go, I accepted his invita- 
tion for Wednesday and decided to 
go to the Lindale-Rome section, 

I first met Jack Horner about 
twenty-five years ago. when he 
erected some spinning frames in a 
mill I was operating and we have 
been warm friends ever since. 

Jack was formerly a machinery 
erector, but during recent years has 
been selling card clothing and now 
represents Joseph Sikes Bros., wiih 
headquarters in Atlanta. 

He came to my hotel at 7 a. m. 
Wednesday morning in his red 
sport model Buick roadster and we 
stopped at the Terminal Siation long 
enough to get breakfast. 

I felt at home in a Buick, for I 
have at various times had twelve 
different Buicks, and now own two, 
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Visiting Georgia Mills 


By David Clark 


but, unlike Jack Horner, I have 
never progressed to the point of 
owning a big sport model. 

The road to Marietta is hard sur- 
face and good, but as soon as we 
passed Marietta I fully realized Lhat 
I was not in North Carolina, for in 
my State we can go almost any- 
where on ‘hard surface roads and 
where not hard surfaced they are 
kept in geod condition. 

In North Carolina we pay a 4 
cent gasoline tax and by reason of 
good roads save gasoline enough to 
pay the tax. We pay an automobile 
tax of about $15 per car per year, 
but the good roads save several 
limes that amount in repairs and 
tires. 


We issued $80,000,000 in bonds but 
the gasoline and automobile taxes 
are more than paying the interest 
and the sinking funds through 
which the bonds are being paid off. 

As there is no profit tax in North 
Carolina for the support of road 
building, and the only man who con- 
tributes to the fund is the one who 
drives an automobile and by reason 
of the good roads already built, he 
saves more than he pays in tires. 

Georgia has the “Pay as You Go” 
system and they surely pay as they 


g0, for every trip over Georgia roads 
costs the driver too much in gaso- 
‘ine, tires and repairs. 

In spite of the Georgia roads, 
Jack Horner made good time and we 
passed through Rome and reached 
Lindale before 11 o'clock. 

My main reason for taking the 
trip to the Lindale, Ga., section was 
io visit my friend, Harry Meikie- 
ham, agent of the Massachusetts 
Mills, and great was my disappoini- 
ment upon reaching Lindale to find 
that he had passed me on the road 
and was in Atlanta attending a meet- 
ing of the Georgia Manufacturers 
Association. 

I was, however, given a warm 


welcome by Superintendent W. A. 


Marshall and he showed me every 
possible attention and courtesy. 

I had never previously met Mr. 
Marshal! and thad the idea that he 
was originally from the North, but 
found that he was a Georgia prod- 
uct, who graduated from Auburn 
and then later attended and gradu- 
ated from Harvard University. 

Immediately after leaving college 
he entered the mill at Lindale and 
in turn made himself so valuable te 
Harry Meikleham that he was pro- 
moted to superintendent. Mr. Mar- 
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shali is of Scotch descent and has a 
full measure of Scotch humor, and 
it was easy to see that he was very 
popular with the men under him. 

When I went into the office he 
was holding a conference with his 
dyer, A. N. Mungall, and the engi- 
neer, C. H. Edmonson, and I met 
both of them, and the paymaster, 
R. H. Foss, and assistant superin - 
tendent, J. R. Brown, who came in 
later. I also met the master me.- 
chanic, R. W. Vantasle, who has a 
desk in the next room. 


While Jack Horner went [to see 
the carder, W. R. Erskine, Mr. Mar- 
shall took me over the mill. I had 
heard much of the Massachusetts 
mill steam plant, but it far exceeded 
anything that I had heard about il 

A long battery of boilers were fed 
by a stoker system that had been 
to a large extent developed at Lin- 
dale. So effective was the system 
that very few. men could be seen in 
the boiler room. 

The engine room, with its big tur- 
bine, was a beauty and everything 
was spotlessly clean. It was easy 
fo believe that they could produce 
power cheaper than the electric 
power rates in their section. |! 
doubt very much if there is a finer 
steam plant connected with any col- 
ton mill in the country. 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


=; 
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GAIN the truism holds good—blood does tell! For only years of preparation, beginning gen- 
erations back, enabled Flying Ebony to take his place in the illustrious list of equine aristo- 
crats—winners of the world-famed Kentucky Derby. Nowhere is the result of singleness of 
purpose—of steady persistence and patience in developing the best—so dramatically emphasized 
in the final result. Always the best horse wins—the one with the inbred qualities of speed, stam- 
ina, endurance, and grit! Flying Ebony was built to win! 


THE satisfaction of picking a winner is not confined to sporting 

events—as Textile Mill Superintendents who specified Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives for their mills well know! With the help of 
the efficient drive, they have made new high records in production 
—new low records in production. costs. 


98.2 per cent efficient (on actual test), flexible, 
compact, clean, quiet—Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives keep Textile Machines running up to 
the full required speed, transmit power with- 
out slip or loss, prevent thread breakage, 
improve the quality of the product—yet re- 
quire but the slightest of care or attention. 


What this means in dollars-and-cents win- 
ning’s is told in facts and figures given in Book 
7% H. P. Link Belt Silent Chain No. 625. Send for it! 


Spinning Frame Drives. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


2045 Park Ave. CHICAGO, 309 W. Pershing Road P. O. Box 85 
Boston . . 49 Federal St. Atlanta 24 Marietta St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 920 Brown-Marx New Orleans, La.  §04 Carondelet Bidg. 

Charlotte, N.C... J. S. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


| THIS YEA IFTY YEARS OLD 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


“STAYS WHITE LONGER’ 


OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass., Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
Fall River, Mass., Wm. F. Harticon 
Charlotte, N.C., Charlotte Supply Co. 
Greenville, S.C., Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Woonsocket, R.1., Pinault @ DeNevers 
Columbia, S.C., Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Paragon Plaster Co. 


Utica, N.Y.., 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. ' 


Rochester, N.Y. F. P. Van Hoesen Co. 
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mm Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 


By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Commercial Cotton Bales. 


1. Upland cotton, such as is used in the average cotton 
mill, is the raw material herein discussed. It usually arrive: 
at the mill in the form of a bale 54 inches long, 27 inches wide. 
and from 30 to 36 inches in thickness. The approximate gros: 
weight of a bale is 500 pounds. Cotton is sold throughout the 
United States by the gross weight. Bagging and ties on « 
bale of cotton weigh from 25 to 30 pounds, so that there is « 
loss in tare of from 5 to 6 per cent. If the bales are lighter. 
the per cent. of loss is greater. And, since the final worth of 
the cotton to the mill is based on its net weight, a restriction 
is placed by the trade as to minimum weight of a bale. 
Nothing under 350 pounds gross is considered technically « 
“bale,” and there are local rules among. cotton buyers pre- 
scribing a reduction in price per pound for bales under 35( 
pounds. Lighter bales are in some localities called “pockets.” 
A general rule is that for bales under 300 pounds one cent per 
pound is deducted from the standard price; for bales 300 tv 
350, one-half cent per pound. General cognizance is also taken 
of the average weights. If there are too many light weigh' 
bales (even above 350 pounds) in a lot of cotton, the buyer 
will not pay as much as for bales averaging about 500 pounds. 


High Density. 


2. For shipment by railroad or steamship for any great 
distance, cotton is compressed by specially heavy presses a! 
central shipping points, so that the bales are but from seven 
to eight inches in thickness. These bales are known as high 
density bales. 


In the Southern cotton mill the compressed bale is not 
commonly used, so that here the cotton will be considered «: 
arriving at the mill in the uncompressed state. The on) 
difference is that the more compressed the cotton the long! 
time and greater care is necessary in mixing and allowi 
fibers to regain their original condition. 


Classification. 


3. Cotton is classified according to (1) grade and (_) 
length of staple. 


The quality of cotton, when brought to the market, > 
usually expressed in the following terms, known as “grade: 
and are as follows, beginning with the highest: 


1. Middling Fair 6. Strict Low. Middling 
2. Strict Good Middling 7. Low Middling 

3. Good Middling 8. Strict Good Ordinary 
4. Strict Middling 9. Good Ordinary 

5. Middling 


The list of grades covers practically all the white 0° 
unstained cotton grown in the average season. According 
to the Cotton Futures Act of Congress, each is reckoned as 4 
full grade. Middling is the basis grade. All grades abo\* 
middling should bring higher prices and for all grades below 
middling lower prices should be accepted. The commerci#! 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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This is a photograph of Grove Park Inn, Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C.—the finest 


M' Resort Hotel in the world. It is absolutely fireproof and open all the year. 

The 160-acre, 18-hole golf course is the finest in the South— it is a blue grass course. All the water used 
at the Inn comes from the slopes of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east of the Rockies, nearly seven 
thousand feet altitude. It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. Every floor is tile. Every bedroom 
has mosaic tile. The foods are the finest money can buy. The kitchen is spotless white tile-to the roof and 
pure white mosaic tile floors. The buildings are built of great mountain boulders—some of the walls are five 
feet thick—boulders weighing as much as four tons each. We are three and a half miles from the railroad. 

— The street cars are not allowed to come near enough to be heard. Automobiles not allowed near the building 
2 during the night. We have no smoke, no dust, no train noise. We have pure air, common-sense, digestible 
: de food, quiet in the bedrooms at night, the finest organ in the world, and an atmosphere where refined people 
* and busy business men with their families find great comfort and a good time. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


as Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 
ze Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
4 Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our (ard Clothing. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Regulating Weight of Cloth. 


Editor: 


Il am starting a new order and 
find that it is coming out much too 
light. What is the quickest way 
to remedy the fault? 

Young Super. 


Answer to Questions for Spinners. 


Editor: 


One-half ineh ecotton linters or 


waste will make 3s to 6s waste_yarns 
on the woolen system of spinning. 
No chance for either strength or 
elasticity. One imeh cotton mid- 
dling carded will make good yarns 


up to 25s; 20s will be best for 


strength and elasticity. 

One and one-half inch cotton 
combed peeler or Egyptian will 
make good 80s to 120s; 80s will have 
the best strength equation and elas- 
Licity. Yarn Man. 

Answer to New Overseer. 


Editor: 


Seeing New Overseer needs help, 
will be glad to suggest this advan- 
lage. Take the weight off of the 
middie roll. A great deal of fine 
and coarse spinning is done im 
this way nowadays, especially im 
New England. Even speeders are 
run in this way. And it is a facet 
that the yarns made in this way 
are of the highest grades and supe- 
rior in every way. This is because 
none of the fibres are broken and 
the drawing or drafting is abso- 
lutely unimpeded. 

spinner. 


Answer to New Overseer. 


Editor: 


Jud-ine from what New Oversecr 


says, | believe I can show him his 
trouble. First, see if your top rolls 
are smooth, even and not creased. 
You may be running Coarse yarn 
on fine yarn frames and therefore 
the top rolls are not weighted heav- 
ily enough. See if the roving tra- 
verse on each frame is working 
freely and without back lashing aft 
ether ned. 

You state that your frames are 
twenty-five years old. Take a glass 
and examine the fluting on the steel 
rolls. Doubtless you will find that 
the flutings are worn down and 
round cornered. 

You may also find that your steel 
rolls have not been scoured for over 
six months. Give them a= good 
scouring... The flutings may be 
found filled with dirt. Sharpen the 
flutings with very fine emery cloth. 
Do not rub the steel rolls crosswise. 


Work the emery cloth back and 
forward lengthwise of -the rolls. 
This will sharpen the flutings. This 
will give you relief at once, but not 
a permanent remedy. 

You must now rush one or two 
frames of steel rolls to be refluted., 
and this will give you a permanent 
remedy against poor drawing be- 
tween the rolls. 


You must also remember another 


thing, i. e.. that you may have been 
passing through a long hot dry sea- 
som. Your stock is dried out and 
slick and the rolls have no grip on 
the roving as it is being drawn 
through. Your rolls may also be 
quite dry and need more oiling 
Keep up plenty of moisture. 
Old Jobber. 


Answer to Tennessee. 


Editor: 


In regard to the request by “Ten- 
nessee” for some reader of the 
Southern Textile Bulleitn to figure 
the production of a Foster winder, 
the theoretical production of a 
winder is of very little practical 
benefit. The reason for this is that 
the actual winder production de- 
pends more upon the efficiency of 
the operator, the size of the bob- 
bins, and the quality of the yarn 
than on the speed of the machine. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
quite often the case that the actual 
production can be increased by de- 
creasing the speed of the machine 
wi'hin certain limits. The follow- 
ing formula will give the theoreti- 
eal production: 


Spindles per frame x Dia. Roll x 
3.4416 x R. P. M. of Roll x 600 


35 x Number of Yarn x 840 
equals pounds per frame for 10 
hours. 


The actual production will vary 
from 50 to 90 per cent of the the- 
oretical production on account of 
‘forementioned factors. 

Theory and Practice. 


Answer to New Overseer. 


Editor: 


No doubt many mill men who 
read the request of New Overseer 
could offer suggestions and advice 
if he had given something to work 
on. He did not mention speed, 
draft, roll settings, staple of cotton 
nd number of yarn being spun, all 
heing essential factors. 

His machinery is 20 years old and 
‘he work runs bad. Unless machin- 
ery that old has been kept up in 
every way, you must expect it to 
run bad. My first suggestion is a 
reduction in speed until the frames 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 365 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel! 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samnvle gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


(wl to 10% 
8 
your bobbins by 
equipping yeu! 
spindles wilh our 
*atented Clutch 


Dont run your 
spindles with 
worn cut whorls 
cul in by bands 
which changes 
the speed = 0! 
your spindles 
therefore mak 
ing uneven 


Let us chang: 
your whorls 
spindles. repoin! 
nil restraighte! 
same, and sav: 
you money, 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOW) 


Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insernuon 
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re in first-class shape in every re- 
ject, including good top rolls, not 
oly in the front but in the back 
- well, as no doubt the back rolls 
ve channeled. 
Perhaps the rolls are not set cor- 
etly for staple of cotton. Sup- 
ose the roving is O. K., is he run- 
ng too long a draft? Perhaps he 
trying to spin yarn out of the 
inge for which the frames were 
iilt. If so his proposition is more 
ifficult. L ecan only suggest a care- 
‘ul ehecking up for speed (both 
-pindles and front roll) for class 
nd number of yarns he is trying 
make. Be sure spindles are 
vlumb, top and bottom, thread 
cuides set exactly right, that trav- 
olers are correct. Another import- 
int faetor, regardless of the age of 
‘he machinery, is the atmospheric 
ondition. I suggest that the hu- 
midity be about 40 per cent, as the 
work will not run well if the air is 
dry. Spindle. 


Answer to La. 


Editor: 


Your idea is not new. Some years 
co there were some spinning 
frames made with the steel rolls 
nude smaller in diameter for the 
purpose you suggested and they 
worked successfully. The writer 
beheves that more spinning ma- 
chinery should be built with the 
steel rolls of smaller diameter. If 
would be a big help to cotton spin- 
ers who are obliged to run short 
cotton or wastes. It would also be 
the part of wisdom to have the 
llutings made finer and variable. 
That is, the flutings should not be 
ill of the same size all of the way 
iround the steel roll bass. There 
should be a variation in the size. 
lhe writer had some made in this 
“ay some years ago and he found 

of great advantage for better 
spinning. H. D. M. 


Summer School in Textiles 


Clemson College, S. C.—The Divi- 
‘ion Of Edueation and the Textile 
partment: of Clemson College of- 
‘er @ special course for persons 
‘'erested in teaching textile even- 
ng Classes. This course will begin 

nday morning, June 15, and close 
“iturday,.June 27. 


The course is planned primarily 
| those persons engaged in textile 
‘'k who are interested in teaching 
‘ening elasses in textiles. The 
‘ork is intensive and for a specific 
‘urpose, The work is planned for 
“ven hours of instruction each day 
id a general lecture in the even- 
neg, 
The faeilities of the college are 
the disposal of the instructors 
‘nd students for this work. Ar- 
‘gements have been made with 
‘OCal mills for special phases of this 
Work where needed. 
he aa may be obtained either at 
““ “temson College Hotel, a‘ the 
bon In the ¥. M. C. A., or at 
one houses on the campus. 
Resist be had for $6 a week. 
incidental fees are 
a This includes rent. of room. 
‘ose who room. in dormitory 
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barracks) should bring the follow- 
ing: Sheets, pillow cases and pil- 
low, towels and blankets. 


Program of Work. 


i. Cotton Manufacturing. This di- 
vision of instruction is designed for 
experienced men in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving. Special attention 
will be given to giving instructions 
which will aid the men taking these 
courses in -teaching economy in 
operation, proper care of machin- 
ery, elimination of waste and loss 
motion, both human and mechani- 
cal. The instruction will be prac- 
tical and will be given by experts 
in each division. Two hours each 
day will be given to this instruc- 
tion. 

Superintendent C. M. Padgett and 
J. T. Wiggington, night superinten- 
dent of the Seneea Company, will 
give instruction for the card room. 

C. O. Carter, overseer of spinning 
of the Anderson Mills, will teach 
problems of the spinning room. 

Superintendent J. M. Alexander, 
of the Courtenay Manufacturing 
Company, will teach systematic 
operation of the weave room, iIn- 
cluding loom fixing, oiling and 
weaving. 

These classes meet for two hours 
a day separately and at the same 
time. 

2. Determining and Organizing 
Teaching Material. This course will 
consist of determining what ought 
to be taught and organizing this for 
teaching. Job analysis will be taken 
up as a means for determining 
course content. Two hours per day 
will be given to this under W. H. 
Washington, associate professor of 
Education, Clemson College. 

3. The Mill as a Produetive and 
Business Unit. The mill as a whole 
will be considered. Special attention 
will be given to organization of the 
plant, co-operation of various de- 
partments, development of pride in 
one’s vocation and community, team 
work, ete. This instruction will 
consist of lectures and discussions 
under R. K. Eaton, professor of 
Textiles; Clemson College. 

4. How to Teach Textiles to Mill 
Foremen and Employees. This di- 
vision of the work will consist of 
instruction in methods of teaching 
others how to solve various prob- 
lems and do operative jobs in the 
mill. M. L. Rhodes, assistant super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation for North Carolina, will feach 
this course. Two hours per day 
will be given to this work. 

». Special Lectures. This course 
consists of a series of lectures on 
timely subjects of interest to those 
interested in further development 
of the industrial resources of our 
State and more especially those in- 
terested in the development of the 
textile industry. 


Admission. 


There are no educational re- 
quirements for admission to these 
courses Any one who has had mill 
experience and can read and write 
should be able to take the work 
successfully. If you have any spe- 
cific questions about the work write 
to the Division of Education, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 
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Improved Loom Harness 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
colored goods, denims, as well as on all classes of 
fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 
equipping looms with our “Duplex” flat steel har- 


ness. 


YES? 


WHY? 


“Duplex” lasts twelve times as long as twine har- 
ness, can be changed more quickly from one cloth 
tn another, and is more satisfactory in every way 
than any otner 'oom harness known. 


Note: Our loem harness is shipped out completely 
assembled and ready for drawing your warps in 
plain or fancy weaves, or heddles can be assembled 
by you on the frames at your mill. 


STEEL 


HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete Nickel-Plated 
Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 
r Frames Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddlee Combs 


EXCURSION 


NORFOLK, VA., 
Portsmouth, Ocean View, and 
Virginia Beach 


OVER 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Friday, June 12th, 1925 


Tickets good on all regular trains Friday, June 12th. Good returning on all 
regular trains, passengers to reach original starting point prior to midnight, 


Tuesday, June 16th, 1925. 


Tickets good in Parlor or Sleeping Cars, upon payment of published Pullman 


ROUND TRIP RATES TO PORTSMOUTH 


Car rates. 

FROM 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 
Shelby, N. C._. 
Cherryville, N. C. cae 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


FROM 
$7.50 
. 8.50 
Rockingham, N.C... «7.00 
Hamlet, N. C.. 


Don't miss this opportunity to spend the week-end at the Seashore. Let us 


make your Pullman reservations. 


For further information call on nearest Ticket Agent, or 


J. T. WEST 
Division Passenger Agent 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


E. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PHONE 180 
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Distribution Through Wholesalers 


HE Wholesaler needs no defense 

He has existed too long and 
proven his economic worth too 
forcibly to permit of any serious 
question of what his future will be. 
Our far-flung civilization necessi- 
lates distributive channels which 
can not on-y sell merchandise in 
volume, but can assemble the my- 
riad small items which enter into 
the needs of the people and deliver 
these in more or less limited quanti- 
lies to retail outlets. 

No one has stated the position of 
the wholesaler better than the Sim- 
plex Sampling Association in a small 
booklet published a few weeks ago. 
This booklet is entitled “We Are 
Back to Earth.” Those of you who 
have read it approve of it, I am 
sure. To those of you who have 
not read it, [ commend it most heart- 
ily. The strone position of the 
wholesaler is evidenced by many 
kinds of service which he and only 
he is in position to render to the 
rank and file of the retail trade of 
the country. The wholesaler pro- 
vides close at hand a source of sup- 
ply for retailers large or small. He 
is the bui'der-up of small business 
and the mentor and guide of thou- 
sands of retailers in agricutural sec- 
(rons whose life and prosperity de- 
pends on this class of service and 
which would under no consideration 
be extended by most direct selling 


By Arthur C. Port, Sales Manager, P. H. Hanes Knitting Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C., before Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association. 


manufacturers. Through improved 
methods of transportation and com- 
munication, it may be true that th: 
wholesalers’ problems have become 
considerably complicated that 


many things which may have held 


for the wholesaler twenty years ago 
may not hold today, bul it is nol 
to be overlooked that many features 
which have complicated matters for 
him in certain directions will by wise 
adaption and application work to his 
advantage as well. 

That a great change has occured 
in American business in the last til- 
ieen or twenty years 
course, will deny. Scientilic princi- 
ples as applied to production have 
increased our manufacturing effi- 
ciency a great deal and this very 
increased efficiency has brough! 
about its own problem on the vol- 
ume end. Distribution has not 
shown the same proportionate in- 
crease in efficiency. It is commonly 
agreed that distribution charges are 
too high. Under Secretary Hoover's 


direction a commission has recently 


been sitting in Washington to study 
and discuss ways and means of re- 
ducing distribution costs, In his 
opening address to the commission 
Mr. Hoover said this: “There has 


nobody, of 


been a vast amount of research mito 
our distribution problems, and many 
publications on them during the last 
few years. Many have been largely 
directed towards discovery and ex- 
posure of some real or supposed 
greal crimes. Others have searched 
for a miracle panacea thal would 
overnight effect enormous cuts in 
the great margin between our farm- 
ers and our customers or between 
the manufacturers and their clien- 
tele. No such panacea has been 
found simply because there is none. 
There are no short cuts to pro- 
gress.” 

We can not discuss today the 
many forms of waste the Secretary 
of Commerce pointed out as being 
necessary of consideration, because 
they covered every transaction froin 
manufacturing, selling, warehous- 
ing, transportation, clear through to 
the consumer. What we want to do 
today is {o discuss some of the ways 
and the means in which the dry 
goods wholesaler can become a more 
efficient dispenser of the necessil es 
of life, at a profit to himself. 

In the last several decades there 
has been developed a line of selling 
which has been largely responsipic 
for enormous inroads that have been 


Leather Belting That Is 
Entitled to Consideration 


SLIP-NOT 


HERE’S absolutely no reason under the sun why you shouldn’t be able to 
get a transmission belt that exactly fits your needs. SLIP-NOT, let us remind 
you, is always at your service—leather belting that knows no peer for deliver- 


ing power from where it is to where you want it. 


SLIP-NOT’S perfect surface means no “breaking in” period and 100% pulley 
contact. It is belting that eliminates slip; that is free from all objectionable stretch; 
that delivers more power with less tension—which means less wear on bearings. 


Tanned by the slow oak process and thoroughly waterproofed, SLIP-NOT 
unquestionably fills a long-felt need wherever transmission belting is required. @) 


Our dealers will be glad to tell you many 
other interesting things about SLIP-NOT 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


made into wholesaler’s business bh 
lines that sell direct to the rela 
trade. I am not speaking of mi 
shippers or merchandise brokers. 
ani speaking of the big standar 
manufacturers who manufactu: 
goods against their own stock, ac 
vertise their wares and sell the 
direct to the retail trade at price: 
similar to those which you ask [ 
like quality. The rise of these lin: 
and they are particularly importan 
in mens, women’s and children - 
underwear and hosiery, men’s shir! - 
and kindred lines, has been due | 
highly specialized forms of sellin: 
to which the average wholesale o: 
ganization is absolute’ strangr: 
These manufacturers concentra e: 
their efforts during their early yea) - 
on the larger cities. As their distr. 
bution became perfected in cilies | 
from 16,000 to 15,000 and up they b 
gan to imtensify their work, sen: 
their men into towns of 5,000, 2,0" 
and sometimes even less populalic 
What happens when the salesma: 
for a first class standard, well know) 
line apears in a city that you me: 
look upon as your natural territory” 
He selects, first of all, the best driv 
to secure that business. If he can. 
not secure the best rated store, i: 
will take next best or In many case: 
pass the business up entirely un!i! 
he can make the connection he dr- 
This happens over and over. 


sires. 


SLIP-NOT | 
BIG BLACK BEL? 
with the 
we | 
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ow does he secure his business? 
e makes his sales presentation on 
e basis of having a broad line of 
anted goods at a price range that 
ill fit into the pocketbook of practi- 
ily every customer, unquest.on- 
| quality, stability, national adver- 
sing service which the retailer can 
vail himself of to his heart's con- 
ont and his mill’s or factory's abih- 
, and willingness to care of re- 
rders, He talks of turnover, he 
ears down hard on the good nainie 
nd reputation of his house, and he 
ts all of these things perfectly in- 
| the firmly established price he 1s 
quired to ask for his goods. Th» 
nere fact that his line is broad 
‘nough to fill almost every need or 
»opular of luxury demand is more 
mportant to him and to his pros- 
vect than whether his prices, quali- 
v for quality, are lower or higher 
‘han smilar lines of goods from other 

The salesman presenting such a 
‘ine has an intemate knowledge of 
he mercehandise he offers, If he is 
well trained, and most of them are, 
ve knows his wares. He understands 
‘he market for each one of his num- 
bers. He discuss intelligently 
wearing qualities, fit, finish and style 
and shortly he and his house to- 
vether become an authority to the 
retailer on the particular commodi- 
ty in question. 

Against this highly specialized 
<nowledge which is being applied 
daily on many of the best paying 
and most desirable accounts in the 
‘errilories of every man present, 
what have your salesman to offer? 
lt may be said that the jobber’s rep- 
resentative, carrying thousands of 
ilems, cannot under the msot favor- 
able conditions be expected {to be a 
believe, however, that the time is 
specialists in each one. Granted. I 
here for a change in methods on the 
part of the jobber. It is not to be 
expected perhaps, that in fine comb- 
ing the highways and byways, 
Wholesalers can afford to send 
specialty men on the road, and more 
‘han the direct selling manufactur- 
er Can im calling on the same ciass 
of trade. I spoke a little while ago 
of improved transportation and 
communication. The selling manu- 
facturer has been no less quick than 
the jobber to take advantage of the 
‘narvelous road system of our coun- 
'ry, to send his territorial men in 
automobiles into towns he never 
reached before, The automobile is 
an economical form of travel, only 
in the sense that it enables a sales- 
‘nan to make more towns each day 
‘han he could possibly make by 
‘rain. Don’t overlook the fact that 
‘the direct selling salesman visiting 
4 small town and taking your best, 
second best or third best credit risk 
must pay for the visit is he possibly 
can. He is perfectly willing to talk 
to the smaller retailer about the fill- 
'N service his house is in a position 
‘o render. At the same time, Lhis 
salesman is human, and he wants to 
make each visit pay for itself. The 
result in most cases is that he capi- 
talizes the interest he is able to 
‘rouse in this retailer by selling him 
nore goods in a given time than you 
have ever been able to sell that man. 
To the extent that this small retail- 
er becomes more and more interest- 
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ed in lines offered to him in this way, 
his inventory grows, and is grows 
somewhat out of keeping with his 
ability to get increased returns on 
His investment. You may still be 
selling him a great many sma’ 
items, and he buys his piece goods 
from you, and his blankets and other 
things, but when through unfore- 
seen circumstance business is siow- 
er than was hoped for, all his credi- 
lors begin to press him at the same 
time, and presently you find your- 
self in a position as his largest credi- 
tor to urge him to-pay off the other 
ones and take his time with you. As 
I said before, we cannot go into the 
highways and byways with highly 
trained specialty men, but let me 
call your attention to some inter- 
esting facts. 

There are 287 cities in this coun- 
try having a population of 25,000 
and up. These 287 cities are locaied 
in 226 counties. There are a ltolai 
of 3,065 counties inthe United States. 
In the counties in which are located 
cities having 25,000 or more popu- 
lation are living 49,470,000 of our 
people, In the counties immediaie- 
ly adjacent to the counties contain- 
ing these cities of 25,000 or more, are 
living 21,961,000 people. In the coun- 
ties having cities of 25,000 of more 
population, and in the immediately 
adjacent counties together ,are 71,- 
(21,102 persons—67 5-10 per cent of 
the country’s population. 

There are 338 cities of from 10,000 
to 25,000 population,, and they are 
iocated in 294 different counties. In 
these 294 counties having towns of 
from 10,000 to 25,000 population, live 
13,587,625 persons. Therefore, in 
only 520 of our 3,065 counties are 
located all of the cities and towns 
of from 10,000 up. If we take into 
consideration the population of ‘ihe 
counties adjacent to these 520 coun- 
lies, we have in more or less con- 
centrated areas 88,720,743 people— 
83 8-10 per cent of our population. 
It will be granted that the average 
lown of 10,000 and up provides a 
very excellent market for practicai- 
ly all kinds of goods. Sixty-seven 
and eight-tenths of all of our farm- 
ers are located in this group of 520 
counties ,containing the cities and 
the immediately adjacent counties. 
This brings to mind not only the fact 
that the bulk of our population is 
distinctly get-stable, but also, and 
this is equally important, that with 
the present road system, the great 
mass of our people find it exceed- 
ingly easy to get to the larger cities 
and towns to do their buying. 

The Curtis Publishing Compauy 
has made an impartial survey of the 
buying habits of the people living 
within a reasonable radius of aver- 
age sized cities of say 20,000 Lo 30,- 
M0 people. It is perfectly amazing 
to note the distance that people 
will travel for the sake of buying 
their necessities and all of their lux- 
uries. The larger town draws Lhe 
people as a magnet, and the magnet 
is not price assortment. The small 
crossroad and the small town dealer 
within reasonable distance of any 
large center is not able to compete 
on the better things with his com- 
petitor in a larger center, and it is 
not because of price, but because 
the dealer in the larger place has an 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Mayview Manor 


Blowing Rock, N. C. 


“In The Heart of America’s Alps” 
SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER Ist 


The Highest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands sweeping 
panoramic views of Grandfather Mountain, Mount Mitch- 
ell, Table Rock, Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the 
beautiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is unsurpassed 
in America. 


Azalea, Laurel ond Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 1925 season, 
which will insure an added interest and beauty to guests 
who arrive early in the season. 


Men of affairs wll appreciate the va'ue of a Broker’s. office, 
maintained at Mayview, under the management of W. 
Collier Estes. Quotations in cotton, grain and stocks are 
received and business transacted over a Post and Flagg 
Private Wire. 


Amusements 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, Trout Fishing, 
Swimming, Dancing, Trapshooting, Moving Pictures. 


Mayview Manor is the only resort in the South making special 
arrangements for children needing diet or health regulation. This 
department is under the direction of trained Dietitians and Nurses. 
Especial booklet descriptive of this will be forwarded on request. 
Under the personal management of George F. Adams, formerly 
of Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, and Grcen- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
For Further Information Address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager 


Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rcck, N. C. 


@ 
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Domestic Production Rayon 


The following article is from 
Tariff Information Surveys, com- 
piled by the United States Tariff 
Commission. 


Organization—The history of the 
artificial-silk industry in the United 
States shows that successful opera- 
tion involves large capitalization and 
a high degree of technical skill and 
managerial enterprise. Artificial 
silk may be produced in the labora- 
tory by expert chemists with com- 
parative ease, but the profitable pro- 
duction on a commercial scale of a 
marketable product offers difficul- 
ties, chief among which is the con- 
trol of quality proportion of seconds 
and thirds, as well as an excessive 
percentage of waste, is produced 
during the first period of operation 
before precision of workmanship 
and smooth functioning of plant me- 
chanism have been obtained. As 
these defective goods do not com- 
mand the prices of an “A” quality 
commodity, a large working capital 
is necessary to tide the producers 
over financially’ lean periods. The 
failure of many companies has been 
due to the lack of financial reserve. 

Not only is the attainment ol 
quality dependent on the availabili- 
ty of sufficient capital in the initial 
period of manufacture bul the main- 
tenance of quality standards in- 
volves considerable technical skill. It 


has ‘been. stated by a 
manufacturer that the 


prominen! 
technical 


control of artificial silk production, 
, even in the case of successfully es- 


lablished companies, has not yel 
been carried to a point where unl- 
formity of production can be guar- 
anteed. Each stage in the process 
of manufacture is closely related to 
the stages which follow and precede 
it. This coordination between the 
chemical and mechanical processes 
necessitetes precision and attention 
io detail. The purity of the raw 
material, the nature, ratio and de- 
gree of eoncentration of the chemi- 
cals used and their duration of ac- 
tion, the temperature, concentration, 
fluidity, and homogeneity of the 
spinning solution, the elimination of 
impurities by filtration, the synech- 
ronization of the speed and pressure 
applied in the spinning process, the 
removal of the chemicals employed 
as productive agents are all such im- 
portant factors in the production of 
a thread of high quality that the 
loss of control over any one of them 
may disjoint the entire process and 
cause inferior yarn. Furthermore, 
the mechanism at any time may be 
such as to bring about choke poimts 
and stoppage of the most sensitive 
part of the plant equipment—the 
spinning machine—thereby causing 
a loss of material in the process of 
manufacture. More than this, the 


quality of the final product and the 
facility with which the industrial 
process is conducted are often de- 
pendent upon the inherent structure 
of the cellulose raw material itself. 
It is a recognized fact that the re- 
action of the cellulose to the chemi- 
cal reagents used in converting into 
the viscose spinning solution varies 
in different batches of the same raw 
stock. This erratic behavior is due 
to the effect of climatic or seasonal 
influence on the growth of the vege- 
table fiber and the thickness of cell- 
ulose wall. The element of uncer- 
tainty thus arising from the inher- 
ent lack of homogeneity in the den- 
sity and structure of the raw fiber 
renders complete uniformity of re- 
sults beyond technical control. Un- 
expected of adverse climatic condi- 
tions during the course of manufac- 
ture into yarn—may throw out of 
balance the most scientifically cal- 
culated and skillfully effected cor- 
relation between the vraious stages 
in the process. 


Enough has been said regarding 
the difficulties of manufacture to 
show that the industry is much too 
highly specialized to encourage 
small producers. The requirements 
of expensive equipment, the training 
of labor for the specialized opera- 
lions as well as the tediousness of 
attaining smooth functioning and 


high standards, are factors whic! 
have necessarily limited the field u; 
‘o this time. Success in the indus 
iry is dependent on the combinatio: 
of capital, skill and managerial acu 
men, and is not fundamentally 
question of process. 

It is noteworthy that the com 
panies which were organized in th 
hoom period of 1920 had a capital: 
zation of several millions each an. 
that they are associated with Euro. 
pean concerns which have provid 
them with trained technicians ai. 
mechanics. In some instances ith 
entire equipment for the initia! 
plant has been rmported, althoug) 
extensions to the factories are gen- 
erally equipped with machinery 
patterned after the imported models 
but manufactured in this country. 
Commencing with large financia! 
reserves and a staff of experts trali- 
edi? abroad as a nucleus for their 
labor personnel, these firms started 
production on a basis offering more 


13°°* * * skilled labor, if otherwise ad- 
missible, may be imported if labor of like 
kind unemployed can not be found in 
this country, and the question of the 
necessity of importing such skilled labo: 
in any particular instance may be deter- 
mined by the Sécretary of Labor upon 
the application of any person interested. 
such application to be made before im- 
portation, and such determination by th: 
Secretary of Labor to be reached after 
a full hearing and an investigation into 
the facts of the case.”" U. 8S. Stat. at 
Large, 64th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 39, pt. 1, 
ch. 29, p. 877. 


"HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


quantity of silk 


No loom beams in transit. 


charges. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


—~—DUPLAN 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No delay. 


SILK CORPORATION 


| | 
Tat. | | 
| 
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-omise of stability than wes the 
e case im the many former ili-fat- 
yontures. 
[it is difficult to state preecs: y 
ay be considered the proper size of 
1 economical factory unit of pro- 
uction, imasmuch as production 
verhead, depend to a large exten 
) he degree of fineness of the varnu 
ined out. The plant output, there- 
ore, which constitute the basis of 
sis, especially the labor ifem and 
‘onomieal production by one meth- 
| is not necessarily the bas's for 
nother, As the artificial-silk indus- 
-y operates to-day, costs of produc- 
on may be said to drminish with 
in advance in output, bul, because 
’ the comparative newness of the 
ndustry, manufacturers have wot 
diseovered the limit beyond 
which expansion in production will 
or ng not decreased but increased 
sis. One manufacturers is of th» 
opinion that, under prevailing con- 
Jitions, a weekly production of al 
lcast 15,000 to 20,000 pounds may be 
(onsidered an economical sca'e of 
operation. Another using the same 
method, eonsiders a production of 
not less than 18,000 to 30,000 pounds 
a week essential for  profitabic 
‘peration. For an en‘erprise wilit 
i capacity of this size, having an 
ulput of 3,000 to 5,000 pounds of 
a day, a capital invesimenti ol 
‘rom $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 would 
he required. In other words, an in- 
ves'ment of $1,000,000 for each 
‘housand pounds of da‘ly productive 
mill capacity. 


Geographical distribution. — The 
industry in the United 
Siates at the present time (1024 
comprises eight companies operat- 
ng 10 establisimen's, loeated in 
seven States east of the Missizsippi, 
distributed as fotlows: Pennsylvania, 
2; Virginia, 2;. Ohio, 2: New_York, 
|; Massachusetts, 1; New Jersey, 1; 
and Maryland, 1. In 1925, a plant 
construction al Hickory, 
Tonnessee, will commence produc- 
‘ion.. Proximity to tidewater, coa! 
-upply or motive power, and mar- 
vets, have been the factors of mos 
‘uportance m determining the loca- 
Of existing plants. 

U. 8. production and consump- 
‘On.—Domestie production arti- 
iClal silk has grown rapidly during 
ie last deeade, From the 1912 pro- 
uction of 1,120,000 prounds, expan- 
on Of the industry resulted in an 
ulput of approximately 38,850.00014 
counds in 1924. This latter figure 
xceeds the entire world production 
‘Onsisted almost whol.y of the oul- 
‘Ul Of one coneern, which in 1924 
“ill contributed the major part, the 
““rnainder being the output of four 
'’w companies which started in 1926 
and 1924. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the 
industry, the domestic production 
tas nol been sufficient to fill the 
demand, and foreign sources of sup- 
bly are still drawn on to meet the 
‘leficieney, Before the World War 
a greater amount of artificial silk 
“as imported than was produced at 
home, But the expansion of the do- 
industry and the curtailment 
of European exports during the 
caused a rapid increase 

atio of domestic produetion 


mestre 


\4 Estimated in Texti 
extils World, annual 
review number, Feb. 7, 1925. 
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to domestic consumption. Thus in 
1913 only 40 per cen! of the toia 
artificial silk consumed 
linited States was of domesiic mun- 
ufacture, whereas in 1918 aboul ¥ 
per cent of the total consumpti 
was produced. The resumption of 
imports on a large scale, follow.n.z 
the postwar recuperation of th: 
European industry, has, in the lace 
of the rapidly expanding dome tic 
output, not materially altered l..c 
situation, and mn 1924 domestic y. is 
represented about 95 per cen! of 
total consumption in the United 
Slates 

The phenomenal expansion in tua 
uomestic industry within the las 
few years has made the Uniied 
States the largest producer of avr! 
ficial silk in the world, and ther: is 
every indication that this ascend. 
ancy will be maintained. Bein: 
younger, the industry in the Unilod 
States has had the benefit of Euio- 
pean experience, rmitatin: at fi.s 
the familiar methods prevailing, and 
finaliy becoming independen! of 
foreign tutelage and traditions. Tie 
machinery, moreover, of the Amer'i- 
can industry is for the most part 
of domestic manufacture and 1s fre- 
quently equipped with improve- 
mens of American devis-_ng. 
therefore appears that the domestic 
alificial silk industry can claim al 
least full equality with the foreign 
in respect to technical matters. 

On the other hand, Europe has 
‘ome advantages in a more acce-si- 
ple and experienced labor supply, al 
a lower waee-cost and less subject! 
io industrial unrest. As the l.apor 
eement in the United Slates 1s es 
timated at about three-fourths of 
the tota! production costs, the im- 
Lortance Of an efficien! and trained 
labor force is apparent. The Amer- 
i.on industry thus far has been forc- 
od to ecucate and train ils labor p:-- 
sonnel. 

Another factor of considerable ad- 
vaniage to the European produce: 
is the ownership of the patent rights 
controlling the various methods. In 
arliticial-silk production, secrets 
the trade are protected by patents, 
ond manufacturers operating in this 
couniry are obliged to count as an 
i'cm in their production costs the 
outlay for patent rights. This ex- 
pense is very heavy, especially dur- 
ing the early vears of the operation 
of a factory. 

In spite of their longer exper- 
ence, lower labor costs, and the 
possession of patent rights. EKuro- 
pean producers are not serious coim- 
petitors in the American market a! 
the present time. Before the World 
War, however, this was not the case. 
Prior to the act of 1909, in which ar- 
lificial-silk industry in this country. 
The growth. of the industry was 
stimulated by the almost complete 
cessation of tmports from Europe 
during the war. The suspension of 
production within the war zone, the 
difficulties encountered by olher 
foreign producers i nobtaining labor 
and raw materials, and the increased 
demand abroad for textile fiber sub- 
stitutes, curtailed the exportable 
surplus of the European artificial- 
silk industry during the period of 
the war. For this reason imports, 
which began to slump sharply in 

Continued on Page 32) 
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Every One a Graton & Knight Belt 


Watch it walk away 
| with the work 


Try out the Graton & Knight Leather Belt that’s 
standardized for spinning frames. 
/ Don’t baby it—don’t favor it—give it the gaff 


in every way you can. Watch it walk away with 
the work. You'll find this Graton & Knight Belt 
is steady-pulling, flexible, non-slipping. It keeps 
the frame in constant operation—produces an 
evener, more uniform thread. It’s a belt that will 
reduce the overhead An your spinning room, in- 
crease the production and cut your belting costs. 

Three hundred thousand packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, 
plus controlled, standardized production, makes 
our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower -than the field. 

Put your name on the coupon below. You will 
get definite information which specifies the right 
belt for over two hundred types of machines, cover- 
ing fourteen industries where belt costs have been 


reduced. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO., Worcester, Mass.. U.S.A. 101-0 
Send belt information. 


Name 


Place 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower than the tield 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc 
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Curtailment Pledges 
Coming In 


P to the time of going to press 

we have pledges from mills, 
containing approximately 6,600,000 
spindles and 130,000 looms, that they 
will curtail their normal operations 
at least one week between June ist 
and August 45th. 


We set out to get signatures rep- 
resenting 10,000,000 spindles and we 
expect to succeed. 


Elsewhere in this issue we are 
publishing many of the letters re- 
ceived and also the comments made 
on the pledge cards. 


We fully agree with those who 
say that it would be better to cur- 
tail two weeks or even 30 days, but 
this being the first time such an 
effort has been made, we thought if 
the part of wisdom to ask for only 
one week. 


If this effort is successful we 
will in the future be in position to 
secure co-operative curtailment 
whenever needed. 


As was to be expected, our pro- 
gram of curtailment met with the 
displeasure of the buyers of cotton 
goods who have a close organiza- 
tion, and they immediately began 
an effort to frighten the mills with 
threats of Governmental vengeance. 


A carefully prepared story 
put out from Washington which 
said that although no displeasure 
was indicated in Government circles 
such displeasure might arise. 


For many years the mills at Fall 
River have had an association that 
has regulated the curtailment of 
their mills and in many other in- 
dustries the same thing exists. 


Was 


The Federal law does not permit 
price agreement, but there is abso- 
lutetly nothing to prevent an agree- 
ment to curtail when an Ooverpro- 


duction threatens the very life of 
an industry. 


Anyhow, there is not much pref- 
erence between the jail -and the 
poor house. 


We have made a sincere effort to 
help the textile industry of the 
South, and in spite of the attitude 
of some whose knees shook when 
the cotton goods buyers threatened 
them with Government wrath and 
a few who richly deserve to be 
placed in Mr. Aug. W. Smith's class 
of “great selfishness of mill execu- 
tives,” our effort has met with a 
remarkable response from the cot- 
ton manufacturers of the South and 
we expect to succeed. 


Carter Resigns As 
Secretary 


. B. CARTER, who has been sec- 

retary of the Southern Textile 
Association, has notified the officers 
of the Association that he can not 
accept re-election at the annual 
meeting at Asheville on June 19th 
and 20th. 


Mr. Carter has for some time de- 
sired to be relieved but on account 
of his interest in the work of the 
Association has consented to con- 
tinue in office. 


A. B. Carter was about 27 years 
ago well known as the subscription 
man of the old Southern and West- 
ern Textile Excelsior, but left that 
work to become a mill superintend- 
ent and as such was successful, be- 
ing for a long while in charge of a 
mill at Whitehall, Ga. 


He left the mill to become South- 
ern representative of the Victor 
Ring Traveler Company and grad- 
ually added other lines. 

A few years ago he established 
himself at Gastonia and has through 
ability and hard work developed 
one of the largest mill supply busi- 
nesses in the South and now has 


five salesmen who devote their en- 
tire time to his business. 

A. B. Carter is probably the best 
known mill supply salesman in the 
South and few men have a larger 
circle of friends. 

He has played a considerable part 
in the development of the Southern 
Textile Association, and while we 
regret that he finds that the pres- 
sure of his business makes it nec- 
essary for him to relinquish his 
position with the Southern Textile 
Association, we realize that he is 
fully justified in asking to be re- 
lheved. 

Our preference for his successor 
would be some young man who has 
ample time to attend to details and 
who is centrally located. We prefer 
aman who is connected with a 
cotton mill rather than a machinery 
agency. 


The Asheville Meeting 


HE meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association at Kenilworth 
Inn, Asheville, N. C., on Friday and 
Saturday, June 19th and 20th, prom- 
ises to be exceedingly well attended. 
There will be sessions on the 
mornings of June 19th and 20th and 
a banquet on the night of June 19th. 
Friday afternoon will be devoted 
to golf and there will be prizes for 
the best actual score and the best 
handicap score made by a mill man 
and similar prizes for the machin- 
ery and supply men. 

Of special interest to golfers is 
the fact that the Southern Golf As- 
sociation tournament will be held 
in Asheville that week and the final 
matches for the championship of 
the South will be in progress on 
Friday and Saturday. 

Those who are not interested in 
golf will find trips to Mt. Pisgah and 
other points well worth while. 

The splendid roads in the Ashe- 
ville section, many of them hard 
surfaced, will justify those who can 
spare the time to spend a few days 
in the North Carolina mountains. 

A most beautiful trip is from 
Asheville to Johnson City, Tenn., 
and thence by way of Linville Falls 
and Blowing Rock back to Hickory 
and Charlotte. 


Distribution of Market Data 
Held Legal 


A’ mportant decision by the U. S. 

Supreme Court this week up- 
holds the right of trade assocations 
to gather and distribute statistics of 
productions, stocks on hand, actual 
sales and similar information. It 
further held that a producer may 
govern his operations by taking ad- 
vantage of the information thus 
furnished him. 


This decision is unusual interest 
at this time. There has lately been 
considerable discussion of the es- 
tablishment of acentral agency that 
would collect and distribute to the 
mills information covering produc- 
tion, stocks, orders on hand and 
other market data. A mill execu- 
live would thus be able to see 
whether his production was in line 
with the market demand and to 
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regulate his entire scheme of opera- 
lion much more intelligently than 
under present conditions where he 
lacks regular and accurate data 
relative to movement of the gouds 
which he is producing. 

Any doubt of the legality of the 
operation of such a plan has been 
removed by the Supreme Court and 
we hope that the movement for the 
establishment of a clearing house 
through which the mills can more 
advantageously operate will take on 
new life. If properly worked out. 
it will be the most constructive step 
in the textile industry in many 
years. 


The Cotton Condition 
Report 


HE Government crop report on 

Tuesday, showing the condition 
of the crop to be 76.6 will doubiless 
add strength to the fixed idea tha: 
has being prevalent among cotton 
goods buyers for some time tha! 
colton would go to 20 cents. It wil! 
also furnish 
speculative bears. However, as w: 
pointed out recently, the record 
of past years shows that the lowes! 
May 25th condition 62.4, produce: 
the largest yield per acre and tha! 
the next lowest. condition, 64.8 pe 
cent, produced the largest crop. 

The records show that the May 
25th condition of the cotton crop has 
never furnished an accurate inde 
as to the ultimate size of the cro). 
In the meanwhile, there will be litli- 
easing of the spot cotton situation 
before there is a general movemen' 
of the new crop and mills will hav. 
to continue to pay stiff prices fo: 
their supplies. 

Buyers will doubtless use the con- 
dition report in their effects to forc: 
goods and yarns prices even lowe: 
a Situation that can only be met Dp. 
curtailment of mill production. 


Rayon 

NE of the largest producers « 

rayon in America recently ope! 
ed a Southern office in Charlot|: 
The president of a second larez 
producing company was in Cha! 
lotte this week making arrangemen 
for a sales office here. These con 
panies are induced establis 
sales branches in the South becau-; 
Southern mills are using an ever i! 
creasing amount of rayon which | 
at present the most active factor | 
the textile fleld. 


We believe that as the Southe: 
mills diversify their output year |! 
year that the use of rayon will pla 
an important part in their succes 
Therefore, a knowledge of th 
methods of handling this fibre | 
going to be a big asset to any supe! 
intendent or overseer. 


The superintendent or oversee 
who sets out to learn all he can 0! 
the methods of handling rayon be- 
fore he is actually called upon t 
use it in his own mill is going to b° 
a step ahead of the other fellow wh 
overlooks the fact that rayon has al- 
ready become of tremendous im- 
portance and that its most genera’ 
use is in combination with cotton. 
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Personal News 


\. F. Garison has become superin- 
endent of the Chas. H. Bacon 
mpany, Lenoir City, N. C. 


J. W. MeArthur has resigned as 
perintedent of the Chas. H. Bacon 
mpany, Lenoir City, N. C. 


J. GC. Orr is now night overseer 
inning at the Opp (Ala.) Cotton 


Mills . 


Jas. L. Hand is now overseer card- 
vg and spinning of day work atl 


Copp, Ala. 


J. H. Arnold has resigned as card- 
ng overseer at the Ensign Mills, 
Forsyth, Ga. 


L. R. Thomas has resigned as sup- 
-rintendent of the Irene Mills, Gaf- 
fney, G, 


W. A. Davis has acepted position 
» the twister room at the Aldora 
‘tills, Barnesville, Ga. 


T. A. Marshall has returned to his 
former position with the patterson 
\lills, Roanoke Rapids, N. 


J. Bolton, of McColl, 8S. C., has 
become overseer spinning at the 
Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. ©. 


Paul B. Scoot is now superinten- 
Jont of the Edna Mills, Riedsv?'le, 
N. 


J. H. Riggs has been pramoted to 
overseer carding at the Delgado 
Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 


M. C. Cook has been promoted to 
overseer spinning at the Delgado 
Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 


J. B. Coley has become overseer 0! 
weaving at the Delgado Mills, Wil- 
mington, N. €. 


K. L. Lassiter has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Red Springs Cotton Millis, Red 
Springs, N. €, 


W. O. Ruffin, of Greenville, 8. U., 
has become section man in spinning 
a! the Red Springs Cotton Mills, Red 
Springs, N.C. 


G. C. Truslow, assistant superin- 
‘endent of the Draper Mills, Draper, 
N. €., who has been very ill, is con- 
siderably improved. 


J. H. Carpenter has returned to his 
‘ormer position as superintedent of 


(he Perkins Hosiery Mill, Columbus, 
(ra, 
John Q. Ford has been promoted 


lrom seeond hand to overseer spin- 


ning at the American Textile Mills, 
Ateo, Go. 


J. A. Williams, of Kings Mountain, 
N. C, has acepted the position of 


superintendent of the Irene Millis, 
Gaffney, §. 


G. C, Starr has resigned-as over- 
\cer carding at the Madora Mills, 
Mt. Holly, N. C., to acept a similar 
Position at the Priscilla Spinning 


Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


Joseph Amason has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Maginnis 
Mills, New Orleans. 


R. A, Standwytch has been pro- 
moted to second hand in carding ai 
the National Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


W. M. Blanton has been promoted 
(o loom fixer at the Mansfield Mills, 
Lumberton. N..C. 


Clifford Brown has been promoted 
from warping overseer to Overseer 
of spinning at the Standard-Coosa- 
Thacher Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


C. E. Davis has resigned as super- 
intendent Perkins Hosiery Maiiis, 
Columbus, Ga. to become superin- 
tendent of the Maginnis Mills, New 
Orleans, La. 


Benjamin P. Green has been pro- 
moted from spinning overseer to 
assistant superintendent at the 
Standard-Coosa-Thacher Mills, Chal- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


B. B. Burnett has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Henrietta 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Florence 
Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


T.'M. Brown has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Beaumont Manufac- 
turing Company, Spartanburg, §8. C., 
to become. overseer weaving at the 
Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


G. V. Tallent, from the Lullwater 
Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
S. C., is now overseer carding and 
spinning at the Red Springs Colton 
Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 

E. E. Davis, formerly overseer 
weaving at the Cotton Produics 
Company, Natchez, Miss., now has a 
similar position at the Opp Cotton 
Mills, Opp, Ala. 


W. R. Goodwin has resigned as 
night overseer weaving al the Opp 
Cotton Mills, Opp Ala., and acepted 
a similar position at the Sylvan UCol- 
ton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


E. H. Thomas is day overseer of 
weaving and not night overseer al 
the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company, Graniteville, N. C. The 
mill does not operate its looms at 
night. 


Textile Chemists to Meet. 


The Southern Section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will hold its 
summer meeting at the George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, in Asheville, N. C., 
on Saturday, July 18th. 


Jos. H. Zems, general manager of 
the United Hosiery Mills Corpora- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn., will pre- 
sent a paper on “Multi-Colored Ef- 
fects on Hosiery;” Malcolm Mac- 
kenzie, of the Cramerton Mills, Inc., 
Cramerton, N. C., will present a pa- 
per on “The Reduction of Vat Col- 
ors, Including Indigo.” 


Old Sol is smiling 


— 


because he has cunningly 
hid his powers in 
SOlozone, through which 
for 15 years 

he has produced his own 
harmless bleaching effect 
on Cotton, Wool, Silk 


ASk us=— 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


709 Sixth Ave. 


New York 


=- 
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MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The ideal textile oil for better results in dyeing, finishing, 
mercerizing, etc. 


BLEACHING OIL 


A Kier solvent 


H yDROSULPHITES 
for all purposes 


Cream Softeners 
that give a smooth, soft, silky finish to cotton fabrics. 


Gums 


Arabic, Tragacanth, 
Karaya 


DiASTAZYME 
A de-sizing agent 


Alizarine Assistants Turkey Red Oils 
3 Sulphonated Castor Oils 


JACQUES WOLF AGO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CoO. 
162 W. Kinzie Street Chicago, fli. 
590 Howard Street San Francisco. Calif. 
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MILL NEWS 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Thur:day, June 1925. 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—The Dill- 
ing Mills will build a weave shed 
100x135 feet and install 150 looms 
for the manufacture of novelties. 

China Grove, N. C. 
Manufacturing Company has award- 
ed contract for humidifier ecquip- 
ment for their No. 3 Mill weave room 
to the Bahnson Company, W inston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—At the re- 
ceivers sale of the McLean Millis, the 
highest bid was that of B. H. Parker, 
of Gastonia, who bid $85,000. The 
bid price stand for ten days. J. A. 


Abernathy, of Lincolnton, is receiv- 
Cr’, 
Durham, N. C.—A site for the new 


Yarborough Mills has been puchas- 
ed and construction of the building 
will be started as soon as the plans 
are completed, The machinery for 
the plant, which will manufacture 


novelty cotton goods, has been 
ordered. 

Tellico Plains, Tenn.—The spin- 
ning machinery for the. new Telli- 


co Cotton Mills, recently organized 
here was purchased through C. L. 
Upehurch and Sons, of Atlan‘a, Ga. 
It consists of 2,000 spindles, H. & B., 
for making 8s three-ply insulaiing 


yarns and will be shipped from 
Middleton, Conn. B. W. Bintham, 
formerly superintendent of the 
Prendegast Cotton Milis, will b> 
manager. 

Roxboro, N. C.—The Baker Mills, 


which have been operating a sinail 
plant here for some time, will in- 
stall equipment to double the: capa- 
city of the mill. An addition 100x100 
feet will be built to the present! 
building and 30 additional looms in- 
stalled. 

Spartanburg, 8S. C.—The Wads- 

worth Mills have been incorporated 
hy Horace L. Bomar, and B. C. liske 
and will take over the plant of the 
Spartanburg County Mills. The mill 
was purchased by Mr. Bomar and 
associates at the recievers sale sev- 
eral weeks ago. It is understood 
that George Norwood; prominent! 
Greenville banker, will be one of the 
principal stockholders. 
Tenn, — Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Engineers of Allanta, 
Ga. and Boston, Mass., have been 
commissioned by Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. to pre- 
pare complete plans and specilica- 
tions and supervise the construction 
of a full fashioned hosiery plant to 
be located in Chattanooga on the 
South side of Elevent hStreet. Build- 
ing will be two 93x288, of 
reinforced construction, and  de- 
signed for two additional floors. 

Through the office of Lockwood, 
Greene, & Co., of Atlanta, bids for 
general and sub-contracts on this 
work will be asked presently. 


Chattanooga, 


stories, 


atlerson 


for 


As! evilie, N. C.—Contract for the Galveston, Texas.—Machinery 
erection of the plant of the Sayles the new Galvez Cotton Mills, recent- 
Finishing Plants has been let to ‘y organized here, will be shipped 
ihe Fiske-Carter Co. of Greenville, from the Nobaska Spimning Com- 
through J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- pany, at Taunton, Mass, which is 
neers. The contract price is approx- now being dismantled. Chas. T. 
imately &500,000. Work is to be Main, engineering, of Boston, wiil 


started within short time. prepare plans for the building, 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Carolina National Bank Building, Ss. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 


tion. have realized savings to 
company Insurance Cost. 


them of at least 20% of the standard 


Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since ee 
stoc 


seater 
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Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs ting, 

and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Gunateuetinn 
Private Mstates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Wendell, N. C.—Work is startin 
on a 15,000 spindle cotton mill her. 
stock having been subscribed at 
recent meeting of business men. |! 


is expected that the mill will h 
operating by the first of the yea: 


The enterprise will be run by loca 
people, a temporary committee at 


tending to preliminary arrange- 
ment. 
Huntsville, Ala._The new $1,000. 


000 annex of the Lincoln Cotton Mi) 
Corporation has been put im fa!) 
operation during the last few davy- 
giving employment to between 1,400 
and 1,500 people. The corporation 
has built a new village of some 2) 
houses and has greatly improved ils 


property north of Huntsville. Th: 
new mill is operated entirely by 
electric power. 


Sand Springs, Ola.—District Judge 
W. B. Williams has signed a temp- 
orary injunction order, enjoining the 
Davis Textile Co., from selling §$1,- 
000,000 worth of capital stock, In a 
suit brought by W. M. Yeager, ar 
investor of Tulsa, who alleged h: 
had an option to sell the stock. 

Veacer when tlie ecanpany 
was organized, he and E. G. Davis 
obtained an option to sell the stock. 
‘he option to run until Dec. 31 1925 
Later Davis and officers of the con- 
pany conspired to sell the stovs 
themselves, leaving him out of the 
deal, Yeager claimed, and further ai- 


leged that the First National Bank 
of Sand Springs, which held li. 


stock in escrow. refused to allow 


him to withdraw any of the stock. 
Yeager now plans {o dispose 0! 
the stoek. He saia the company 


was offered $100,000 for stock in the 
concern by a New York brokerage 
firm. By the terms oli the contrac’! 
Yeager had with the company, tl 
vank was to issue the stock as fas' 
as he sold it. The bank and com. 
pany officers were enjoined from in- 


ferfering with Yeager in fulfiliine 
‘Se contract. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Fred S. Grav. 


of Jacksonville, who has been nez- 
otiating a deal between owners o! 
the Merrill Stevens shipyards and « 
group of North Carolina cotton mil’ 
owners has received a wire from th: 
latter stating that check for $25,00' 
had been sent him and ordering hin 
fo close negotiations for the pur- 
chase of another tract of land for 
$300,000 which they will utilize in 
south Jacksonville. 

While negotiations are still pend- 
ing for the purchase of the Merril! 
Stevens property the coming (0 
Jacksonville of a mill is assured. Mr. 
Gray said. 

The purchase of a tract will be 10 
the name of the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co. which is applying for 4 
charter of incorporation at Talla- 
hassee to do business in Flroida 
with headquarters in Jacksonville. 
B. H. Hamilton, of Raleigh, will be 
president 


of the new corporauion, 


> 
4 


Thur:day. June 4 1°25. 


hn H. Ruthedge, Kannapolis, N. U., 
e-president, and H. G. Smoot, 
jispury, N. secretary and 
easurer, 
Purchase of the Merrill Stevens 
vperty depends on how the pres- 
{| large buildings of the shipyard 
) be utilized for cotton mill pur- 
ses. The plan is to build: four 
jis on the 100-acre tract that has 
oon ordered purchased. One build- 
is to have 20,000 spindles and 
ree others approximately this 
imber. 


$5,000,000 Attachment Vs. 
B. B. & R. Knight Mills 


New York. An attachment for $5,- 


00.000 was obtained Friday by the 


\iechanies and Metals National Bank 
vgainst B. B. and R. Knight, Inc., 
ne of the main subsidiaries of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation. 

The move was said to be the first 
step In suit to colleet notes is- 
ied by the Knight corporation and 
held by the bank under mortgage 
vreement with the Consolidated 
lextile Corporation. 

The Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ition is the holding company for 
eleven textile companies in New 
England and the South. 

The firm 18 a $23,000,000 Massa- 
chusetfs corporation, formed in 1920 
as successor to another comapny of 
the same name. For years it has 
been the largest manufacturer of 
cotton textiles in the United States. 

The Chase National Bank kept 
open after hours tonight to receive 
70,000 shares of the stock of Con- 
vedse and Company, a sudsidiary of 
the Knight Company, which were 
siezed by a deputy sheriff. 

The B. B. and R. Knight Cor- 
poration passed an interest payment 
of its bonds last summer, and it was 
beheved at the time in the trade 
‘hat the future of the company 
looked dark. The consolidated re- 
‘urns for all its subsidiaries. re- 
vealed a loss of $2,027,615 for 1924. 
i ifs report issued in March much 
‘f this loss was attributed to the 
‘ondition in Rhede Island. where 
‘le Knight Mills had been closed 
‘or several months. 

Lonverse and Company, owned by 
he Knight company, has acted as 
eliing agent for the whole consoli- 

ation. 

Che bringing of the suit was not 
‘lermined until late after the 
light Company had refused a de- 
ind for payment of notes. There 
8S sald to be a mortgage of $6,- 
‘0,000. As security for the mort- 
“fe they placed $540,000 Knight 
‘e year one per cent gold notes 


Vave in freight by using | 
W 


Veneer Packing Cases 


they are lighter and stronger 
jade of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
Shooks. A saving of 20 
0 pounds in freight on every 
pment because of extreme light- 
eae Stronger than inch boards, 
fatproot, waterproof and clean. 
\- rite for prices and samples. 

onvincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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OAK LOOM LEATHERS 


‘‘Made to Standard Serve to Standard’ 


Check Straps, Hold-ups, 

Dobby Straps, Bumpers, 

Lugs, Binders, 

Jack Straps, Parallel Straps, 
Friction Segments, etc. 


Ask your Supply House 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation 


Plants: 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Grasselli,. N. 


Sole importers of colors 
manufactured by the 


Farbenfabriken 
vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co. 
Leverkusen 


117 Hudson Street 


Providence 
Charlotte 


Represented in Canada 
by 


Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation, L <4. 
Toronto 
Sole Selling Agents: 
Essex Aniline Works - 


New York 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Chicago 
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with the bank. These notes were 
issued July 15, last. They provided 
that. payment must be made on de- 
mand and the Consolidated Textile, 
owning all the common stock of the 
Knight company, notified the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank 
to proceed to collect on the notes at 
once. 

The Knight company stock is not 
on the market, being held by the 
Consolidated. It has $8,000,000 of 
preferred stock and about %7,000,- 
00 of gold bonds outstanding. 

The Knight company has 17 mills 
in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
The mills have a combined capacity 
of 50,000,000 yards a year. 


If the property seized by the al- 
tachment amounts to the full sum 
of $5,040,000 the fee which will be 
due the sheriff's office will be $50,- 
i57. The attachment is one of the 
largest on record. 


Providence, R. Edward 
Buxton, treasurer of B. B. and R. 
Knight, Inc., cotton manufacturers, 
was appointed temporary receiver 
of the concern and his bond fixed 
at $50,000 in superior court decree 
entered. The move was declared to 
be a preliminary to reorganization 
for the eventual salvation of the 
property, which has been operating 
by a bondholders’ committee since 
November, 1924. The same manage- 
ment will continue operation. 

George W. Threat, chairman of 
the bondholders’ committee, issued 
a Statement saying that since No- 
vember 1, 1924, the present manage- 
ment in the Providence office of B. 
B. and R. Knight, Inc. has effected 
many economies, purchased cotton 
at prices below present replacement 
and sold in advance the product the 
of the mill, “in consequence of 
which in the last five months the 
company has made some profit in 
excess of manufacturing costs.” 


Cotton Softener Rates Changed. 


Columbia, S. C.—The rate clasai- 
fication on shipments of cotton 
softeners in South Carolina has been 
changed so as to more nearly con- 
form with the rates on this com- 
modity in adjoining states, if is an- 
nounced at the office of the states 
railroad commission. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Box 1212 Richmond. Va. 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte 
Georgia Massachusetts North Carokna 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘“Quality and Service | 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


= 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
Reliable Humidifying Devices 
| Since 1888 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


orrices: EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


110 East 42nd St. 
of any kind of Preparations for 


(New “ia Bank 
SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 
for all Textile Purposes 


New York City 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Seaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75'% Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 
Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
P. Db. JOHNSON, Atlanta, Ga.: 


JACK WILKINS, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi Representative. South Carolina Representative 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Cicero, tll. 


SIZING 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Distribution Through 
Wholesalers 
(Continued from Page 23) 


would be manifestly impossible to 
send highly trained specialty men 
into the highways and byways. Can 
you not see from this litttle analysis 


United States that does not need 
the service the jobber is in position need not be done all at once. 
to render. I cannot understand pass- not be productive 

ing business at-on’s door to get far- salesman can be a 


It ma‘ 
instantly. 
specialist 1 


the advisibility of splitting lines. | 


assortment to show. Iam coming to 
this—that if we take the entire pop- 
ulation of this country as your pros- 
pects and mine, 83 8-10 per cent live 
within a very small radius of the 
centers of population, the cities and 
towns of from 10,000 and up. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to 
get maximum results to concentrate 
the bulk of our selling efforts where 
the people are and where the people 
buy. For he necessities of life, the 
average consumer will buy just as 
quickly at the store downtown. For 
bigger things, for permanent things, 
for luxury items, the lure of the 
bright lights of the larger cities con- 
tribute their share toward attract- 
ing the buyer. 


[ said a little while ago that it 


of population how limited are the 
possibilities in the highways and by- 
ways, and how much your men can 
acomplish in and near the town Liat 
was taken as a base? 

If through syndicate buying and 
other causes, the department store 
has seemed to be removed from the 
jobber’s natural territory, there is 
nevertheless an immense field which 
he is neglecting. There is a field in 
which he may graze with pleasure 
and profit, and which is not being 
properly looked after, One of your 
members located in a town of 125,- 
000 people told us some time ago, 
that he paid no attention at all to 
business in his own town, and that 
he did not follow it up because he 
had failed so often to secure it. 
There is no city of any size ih the 


ther and farther from home where 
the inexorable law of diminishin: 
returns must work. Many jobbers 
reach out too far. They reach ou: 
into what may be a competitors 
natural territory, and then on like 
goods have to sacrifice in price what 
the retailer loses in quick service 
and in freight and express charges, 
We will grant that the cross-road 
store and the communities far re- 
moved from centers of population 
must be looked after. Certainly they 
must, but I am working back tothe 
point where I beileve you will agree 
that specialized selling would bring 
you lots of business from centers of 
population, from the better towns 
and from those retail outlets which 
have most neglected. 

We have suggestd to many jobbers 


tooth-picks and blankets at the sam. 
time, but he can be a specialists in 
knit goods, hosiery, underwear an: 
sweaters. He can be a specialists i 
piece goods. He can know the sior\ 
of notions and blankets and flow 
coverings, because all of the infor- 
mation pertaining to all of thes: 
lines is known to you and him. Ther: 
is no forward looking manufacture: 
selling this group of men today, who 
would not welcome the opportuni! 
to have as guests in his plant fo: 
a day or week or a month, as man\ 
of your men as you would care ‘i: 
send for a course of instruction i): 
manufacture. There is no man 1) 


my line of work who would not b- 
wiling to give his time and energ\ 
in helping educate your salesman 1): 
properly specialized presentation 0! 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS | 


Incorporated 1914 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Selicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalteg tn Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 


It is meeting every 


veneral line of dry 
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vis line of goods. Try us and see. 

There is another phase of this 
vecialized selling I believe deserves 
ur atvention. I have heard a great 
nany Wholesalers say that they 
ave found it difficult, almost im- 
ossible to get their men to show 
amples. Here is another phase of 
he operations of the direct to retail 
yanufacturers which is responsible 
‘or much of his success. Selling a 
goods, notions 
ind furnishing goods from a price 
‘ist, instead of from samples, is one 
‘{ the principle reasons for many 
ost sales. It is another reason why 
‘he question of splitting lines should 
have your serious attention. A good 
versonality and so-called following 
will reflect itself often in a [fair- 
looking volume of business, Du! 
when that strong personality puts il- 
-elf to the trouble of lugging samp!« 
cases, and of displaying and demo..- 
-trating wares, the results are amaz- 
ingly different. In every town of 
5,000 and up—yes, and in many tha! 
are smaller, practically every day of 
ihe year sa'esmen from New York 
and Chieago and Philadelphia and 
“'eveland and other places are open- 
ing up their lines in hotel sampie 
rooms or in retailers’ stores, show- 
ing and demonstrating merchandise 
which is in competition with some- 
thing you men carry. With the 
broad lines that.you have, there is 
never a thme through the whole year 
when your salesmen cannot success- 
fully demonstrate some item or 
group of items which the retailer is 
unfamiliar with, or of which he has 
lost track. 

Does your salesman sell qualily or 
price? How ean he demonstrate 
quality, and prove that his price is 
-ound without showing the goods? 
How can he introduce items that you 
want to sell without a thorough 
knowleage of what they represent” 
How ean he visualize to the dealer 
the selling power, or the utilily of 
anything unless he is able to put if 
in the dealer’s hands? A jobber said 
lo me, “one thing I like about your 
line is that I ean sell it without 
samples.” I said, “You can't sell 
Without samples.” He said, “But | 
am selling it without samples.” He 
will never grow in spite of what he 
said. I can take any other good line 
of undergoods, and by demonstrat- 
ing whatever I may be carrying, re- 
place in many cases the very line 
‘hat lam most interested in. 

(Continued Next Week) 


J. P. Burrus P President 
Texas Manufacturers 


Dallas, Texas—J. Perry Burrus, 
of Dallas, was elected president of 
the Texas Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual convention of the 
association here. In addressing the 


gathering, Mr. Burrus predicted 
that “literally hundreds” of cotton 
mills would be located in Texas 
Within the next decade. Houston 


was chosen as the convention city 
for next year at the afternoon ses- 
sion, which closed the 1925 conven- 
tion. 

Other officers elected are: C. L. 
Pool,.of Sherman: J. H. Holmgreen, 
Of San Antonio, and A. T..Clifton, of 

aco, vice-presidents: G. M. Kne- 
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bel, of San Antonio, executive vice- 
president and general manager. 

Directors are: Mr. Burrus and 
C. BE. Calder, of Dallas; Mr. Holm- 
green and E. A. DuBose, of San An- 
tonio; George Armstrong, of Fort 
Worth: A. T. Clifton, of Waco; C. 
L. Pool, of Sherman; Frank Kell, of 
Wichita Falls; J. W. Link, W. 5S. 
Farish and Rawle Buckner, of 
Houston; Ralph Goeth, of Austin; 
S. M. Ransopher, of New Braunfels; 
J. R. Gibbs, of Seguin; T. A. Adams, 
of Brenham: J. E. Haviland, of Gal- 
veston; P. George Maercky, of Free- 
port; W. E. Justin, of Nocona; H. B. 
More, of Texas City; J. C. Saunders, 
of Bonham, and R. E. Kennedy, of 
Waxahachie. 

Déstribing Texas as a State that 
will be dotted all over with cotton 
factories in the next decade, Mr. 
Burrus declared that the volume of 
manufactured goods in that period 
of time will surpass two or three 
times the volume of products raised 
on farms. 


“From the 26 cotton mills which 
are now in successful operation in 
Texas,” he said, “there will be liter- 
ally hundreds of them scattered out 
over every part of the State.” 

A tremendous element in this de- 
velopment, Mr. Burrus continued, 
will be the “finishing in transit” 
rate which railroads of Texas have 
offered to inaugurate. “In the last 
two years Texas has made very 
satisfactory progress in the con- 
struction of new mills and nearly 


every plant has been constructed 
along safe and sound lines, free of 
promotion, and the _ stockholders 


have received the full benefit of 
their investment and a dollar's 
worth for every hundred cents. 

“Railroad companies have mani- 
fested their friendliness by reduc- 
ing freight rates on machinery, and 
steamship companies have co-oper- 
ated in making lower rates possible. 
Threatened rate advances on cotton 
piece goods have not been made and 
certain railroads have offered ‘fin- 
ishing in transit’ rates, which will 
be of great benefit to established 
mills and to others that will be 
built later. 

“Improved labor conditions have 
been brought about and new mills 
that have been started in the last 
year, in nearly every instance, are 
using labor they have recruited and 
trained from a supply near their 
own mills and they have not dis- 
turbed the labor of those mills al- 
ready established. Building costs 
are being reduced by lower-priced 
machinery and lower freight rates 
as well as by it being unnecessary 
for the mill companies to own their 
own villages. 

“The Texas Cotton Mill Associa- 
tion, composed of the established 
mills, are now willing to co-operate 
with communities that want to 
build mills. They will give them 
the benefit of their experience and 
direct their energies.” 

During the morning session it was 
decided that the Texas Manufactur- 
ers’ Association would take over the 
Manufacturers’ Building at the 
State Fair from the local Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and that in the 
future Statewide expositions will be 
held here during the annual two 
weeks State Fair. 
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Give Your Machinery 
A New Lease on Life 


We are the only manufacturers of 
Flyer Pressers in the South 


Call on us to do for you what 
we are doing for other South- 
ern Cotton Mills, inspecting, 
repairing and overhauling their 
machinery—Putting it in con- 
dition to give capacity produc- 
tion and quality output. Our 
force of experienced, expert 
mechanics will do the work ef- 
ficiently, promptly. That’s why 
it will pay you to employ us. 


Your inquiries are welcomed 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery” 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Fres. and Sec. 


EXCURSION 


TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
AND RETURN 


Friday, June 12th, 1925 


VIA 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Tickets on sale for all regular trains Friday, 


June 12th. Good returning, 


passengers to reach original starting point prior to midnight Tuesday, June 
16th. 
ROUND TRIP FARES 
FROM FROM 

Rutherfordton, N. C. $12.90 Charlotte, N. C. _..$11.00 
Forest City, N. C.. 12.00 Monroe, N. C. 10.00 
Shelby, N. C. ae ... 12.00 Chester, S. C.. 12.00 
Cherryville, N. C. . 12.90 Wadesboro, N. C.._ 10.00 
Lincolnton, N. C.. 12.00 Rockingham, N. C.. 10.00 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 11.75 Hamlet, N. C. 10.00 


For rates from other points, or further information, call on nearest Ticket 


Agent. 


Let us make your Pullman reservations. 


J. T. WEST 
Division Passenver Agent 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


FE. W. LONG 
Divi-ion Pacsenver Avent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 
| 
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A, Marvels of 
Strength and 
Life 


Great buildings today 
tower over Our cities, mar- 
vels of engineering skill, 
planned for lasting 
strength and durability. 


So, too, “Union” Re- 
newable Fuses have been 
designed for strength and 
long life. Built like great 
buildings, constructed of 
the finest materials, 
backed by 35 years of 
manufacturing and engi- 
neering skill, “Union” 
Renewable Fuses are good, 
dependable fuses, every 
single one of them. 


The wonderful struc- 
tural strength of “Union” 
Renewable Fuses gives 
them the stamina to with- 
stand more blowouts than 
most fuses. Repeated tests 
prove that. 


Their ability to withstand pun- 
ishment of repeated blowouts means 
a bigger saving to you than you 
may realize. If your requirements 
are large or small, it will pay you 
to investigate and compare “Union” 
Renewable Fuses with others. 


Our new 96-page Catalog No. 30 is free 
for the asking. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFc. Co, 
or 


RLECTRICAL PROTECTING MATERIALS 
AND CONDUIT FITTINGS 


LAFLIN & STREETS 
CHICAGO 


UNION 


RENEWABLE FUSES 


Domestic Production Of 
Rayon 
Continued from Page 25) 

1916, continued to decline for the 
two vears following and amounted 
to only 121,000 pounds in the cal- 
endar year 1918, as compared with 
(he pre-war 1913 figure of 2,306,000 
pounds, With the European chan- 
nels of supply practically cut off, 
the Amertean industry was natura!- 
ly given the opportunity to dominate 
the domestic market. The greatest! 
expansion, however, has oecured 
since the war. A new era in the in- 
dus'ry was inaugurated about 192! 
by the successful establishment of 
several new firme. 

The imposition of duties on arti- 
ficial silk has not suppressed im- 
portations under normal trade con- 
ditions, largely because of the need 
of an additoinal supply to supple- 
ment the domestic output, which in 
spite of its phenomenal expansion 
has nol! been sufficient to meet tne 
demand. The American artificial- 
silk industry places its entire oul- 
put at the disposal of consumers in 
this country without attempting the 
deve opment of an export trade, 
the home market exhibiting a greal- 
er consuming capacity than it has 
been able to satisfy. Although for- 


e.2n supplies are drawn upon to 


supply available for domestic con- 
sumption, has .decreased year Dy 
vear. In 1913 Imports amounted to 
approximately 60 per cent of the 
total supply, while in 1923 the ratio 
was only about 8 per cent; in 1924, 
slightly less than 5 per cent. 

Comparative quality of imported 
and domestic artificial-silk yarns.— 
It is the consensus of opinion among 
the knittine and weaving mills using 
artificiai silk, as well as among con- 
sumers in other textile lines, thal 
the American artificial silk is super- 
ior in quality to the imported prod- 
uct, with the exception of the Eng- 
lish product. A great deal of the 
European artificial silk shipped to 
this country has been so inferior as 
to be characterized as “muck.” This 
creaies a serious situation, as such 
unsatisfactory material prejudices 
consumers against artificial silk in 
general. 

The ehief fault of the imported 
yarns appear to be their uneven- 
ness, the skeins having a consider- 
able variation in denierage and in 
measuring up to their labeled sizes. 
This defect has caused annoyance 
fo consumers and has brought about 
winding difficulties, streaking in the 
iiveing process, and breakage under 
the tens’on of the knitting and weav- 
ing machinery. In Europe, where 
the consuming industries utilize 
skein-dyed yarns to a greater ex- 
tent than in the United States, dye 
variations caused by uneven skeins 
can be overcome to a large extent 
by expert matching of shades and 
tints in different batches of yarn be- 
fore weaving or knitting the mater- 
ial. In America, dyeing of the fin- 
ished article in the piece is a more 
general practice than the manufac- 
ture of articles from skein-dyed 
yarns, a practice which emphasizes 
the necessity for uniformity in the 
raw yarn in order to avoid a streaky 
product. Rather than attempt cost- 
ly experiments with brands of for- 
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‘ign yarns showing such variatio) 
American consumers for the m.: 
parl prefer even at higher prices | 
domestic varn upon whose unifor: 
ity they can depend. 

Then again, the foreign skeins a 
put up by manufacturers in shor 
lengths, averaging one-third to on 
half of those of the American yar" - 
From the point of view of the Eu: 
pean producer, the shorter skein 
an advantage, since the smal! 
vardage decreases the waste elemr 
in case of defects, but from | 
standpoint of the manufactur: 
consumer if is decidedly more » 
vantageous to employ long skei: 
as these insure a lessened frequen 
of stoppage of the swifts in wind: . 

Furopean skeins, moreover, a: 
straight reeled, while domestic yar) - 
are universally cross or diamo)\:! 
Grant reeled, The absence 
“diamond formations in the 
eign skeins is the cause of ma) 
ing process to such an extent tha! 
fangles, which slow up the win 
wind ng costs often become near) 
prohibitive. As an illustration, on: 
manufacturer using artificial s: 
that his best winders cou): 
wind 2 pounds of domestic yarn 
per dav as compared with 10 pound- 
of the foreign yarn in the same tin: 

A small though steadily increasin: 
proportion of imports consist 0! 
fine-sized, low-denierage yarns 
special construction, produced |: 
Germany by the method of high-ten- 
sion spinning. These are not con 
petitive on the domestic market, «- 
fered up the production of this typ: 
ihe American mdustry has not en- 
of yarn. With respect to fine siz-- 
generally, although the United 
States is manufacturing some typ:- 
of tine-sized yarns on an mecreasii- 
scale, it is that on aecou! 
of the relatively heavier labor cos - 
involved, European countries wi! 
continue to have the advantage =| 
this branch of artificial-silk produ 
tion. 

On the whole the consuming |'- 
dustries in the United States an: 
Europe have widely different nec 
so that the product which may pa- 
in Europe does not necessarily 
the requirements of the Americ: 
markel. Although condilions mi 
change, al present no effort seer 
lo be made abroad by producers | 
‘riificial silk to make their expo 
able output conform to the manile 
trend of the American demand wi! 
regard to length of skein and reeli: 
methods. The domestic manuta 
turer, on the other hand, is keen 
alive to ihe needs of the consumi: 
industries, and spares no effort 
improving th equality of his pr 
duct and in putting it up in the p!' 
ferred form. The unevenness of t): 
greater part of- the imported yarr 
is chiefly due to European countr!: 
in general now using the America 
merket as an outlet for their ave: 
agve grede and for their inferic 
produe! in medium and coarse siz¢- 
It is hardly probable that the usu: 
shipments to this country repr 
sent the best that the European 1! 
dusiry can produce. 

Comparative price.—Turning to 
consideration of the price faetor, |' 
is apparent that it does not play °> 
important a role as some would sup- 
pose in view of lower costs and othe’ 
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Business does not hap- 
pen; it has to be built. 
The use of the special 
purpose 
WYANDOTTE 

TEXTILE ALKALIES 
enables you to build 
your business on the 
permanent foundation 
of superior quality pro- 
duction. 


Ask your Supply Man 
“Wyandotte” 


| cm 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLXSSHING CO. 
Chariatte, N. C. 
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foreign cost advantages. This arises 
from European producers being gen- 
erally slower in ‘adjusting price 
schedules to a normal basis of va'- 
ues than are American producers. 
his was evidenced in the fali of 
arlificial-silk prices at home and 
abroad during the depression fol- 
lowing the economic crisis of 1920. 
For the last two years wholesale 
prices in the foreign market have 
on the whole so closely approximal- 
ed the domestic level that the addi- 
lion of shipping and insurance 
charges, duties, and importers’ com- 
missions has brought the landed 
price of foreign yarn above that of 
domestic yarns. But on the other 
hand even if imported yarns had 
a price advantage, there would still 
Le no incentive to merease the con- 
sumption of foreign yarns in knit- 
fing and broad. Manufacturers 0: 
knit goods and of piece-dyed fab- 
rics are not tmeclined to jeopardi:” 
heir finished produet for the sake 
of a small saving and hence prefer, 
even at higher prices, the domestic 
varns upon whose regularity they 
can rely, 


Cotton ‘Crop Condition 76.6 — 


Washington, June 2.—The condl- 
tion of the cotton crop was 76.6 pe 
cent of a normal on May 25 com- 
pared with 65.6 a vear ago, and 72.0, 
the ten year May 25 averaze, the ce- 
partment of agriculture today an- 
nounced, Aereage figures will be 
announced next month when the 
first foreast of production will be 
made, 

Conditions of the cotton crop Dy 
States follows: 

Virginia 72: North Carolina 74: 
South Carolina 71: Georgia 78: F ori- 
da 88: Alabama 80; Mississipp: 84; 
Louisiana 84: Texas 70; Arkansas 35: 
Tennessee 82; Missouri 77 Okla- 
homa 86; California 98: Arizonia 90; 
New Mexico 85: all other states 90. 

Revised estimates of the acrear: 
in cultivation on June 25! last year, 
was announced as 42,641,000 acres; 
the area picked and the vield of tint! 
cotton per acre as 157.4 pounds, ihe 
total production having been 13,- 
619.000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. | 

The condition of the cotton crop 
on May 25 reported today. by the 
Department of Agriculture at 766 
per cent of normal is the highest! 
on that date since 1918. 

The department pointed out, how- 
ever, tijat this favorable present 
condition does not necessarily im- 
ply an equally favorable situation 
later in the season. Two factors. 
the department added, the effects of 
which are as vef little in evidence. 
but may have a controlling influ- 
ence on the crop are the increased 
weevil emergence in the Southeas! 
and the seanty supply of sub-soil 
moisture in parts of Texas. 

“Weevils are much more: in evi- 
dence in the eastern States than 
they were last year at this time. 
They have appeared in every coun- 
ty in South Carolina and elsewhere 
in southern Georgia and Florida. 
Few reports of weevil have been re- 
ceived from the west or eastward 
fo Alabama and the generally dry 
weather in the western area has 
been favorable to the insects.” 


Precaution 


For precision’s sake, the process 
of making a Jordan Bobbin is sus- 
pended, at a stage just preceding 
the final operations. 


This halt comes after the big 
auger-bit has bored out the bol- 
ster-hole. By the time such boring 
is done, both bit and bobbin have 
become very hot. 


So the bobbin is now laid aside for 
many hours, while its fibre slowly 
and permanently settles into place. 
Not until then will we proceed 
with the finishing processes. 


Such a precaution precludes the 

slightest possibility of the diam- 

eters varying after being finished. 
Sag Thus Jordan Bobbins are insured 

hee erage as to their precision in this vital 
Monticello, Ga. particular. 


JORDAN 
Monticello - - - - - - Georgia 
Bobbins 
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Better Dyeing 


Temperature Control 


Temperature 
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through 


Even a novice dyer knows that every 
dyestuff works best in a certain definite 
temperature. 


But the inability of dyers to main- 
tain that temperature is one cause for 
rejections by inspectors, complaints 
from the sales department and even 
the loss of important accounts. Rule 
o’thumb temperature regulation got by 
in the old days. It won’t today. -The 
safe and sensible way is to use a 
Honeco Temperature Controller which 
automatically regulates the tempera- 
ture. Before each» dyestuff is mixed 
the apparatus is regulated to the 
proper temperature. After that it can 
be forgotten. Honeco controllers are 
simple and inexpensive to install and 
maintain. Let us tell you more about 
them. Write for Catalogg R-46. 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG Corp 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Detroit *Pittsburgh *Seattle 
*Chicago *Los Angeies Tulsa | 


*Stock carried at these branches 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
acinstine” Saddles. the latest 
invention in Saddles for Tor 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 
(Continued from Page 18) 


values at the place where the cotton is brought determine the 
amount above or below basis price. 

Three factors determine the grade of cotton, namely: (1) 
Foreign matter, such as leaf, dust, and sand; (2) color; (3) 
efficiency of ginning.” 

In classifying cotton according to length of staple it is the 
usual practice in American cotton trade to call cotton that 
averages in length of staple 14% inches or more, “Staple 
Cotton,” and that of less than 144 inches “Short Staple Cot- 
ton.” 

There is another method of classifying cotton, which has 
come into quite extensive practice. This is by “type samples.” 
Under this method, a cotton buyer selects a line of samples, 
representing the various qualities of cotton that his various 
customers require. He numbers these samples in an arbitrary 
way, usually beginning with No. 1 for the best quality, and 
No. 2 for the next best, and so on. He furnishes his cus- 
tomers with duplicates of these types, and also sends dupli- 
cates to smaller buyers from whom he may purchase. Then 
he can trade in cotton, with those who have his types, by 
writing or telegraphing references to his numbers. This sys- 
tem thus becomes a sort of cipher code. It is not a uniform 
or theoretically perfect system; but has the advantage of 
being a very correct and satisfactory method of settling all 
disputes as to the quality, by simply referring the cotton in 
question to the numbered type in possession of both buyer 
and seller. It is important to remember, in the use of type 
samples, that the action of light has a bleaching effect on 
them, and that they must be carefully preserved. Even then 
it is best to renew the types from time to time, in order to 
insure uniformity. 

The first consideration in buying cotton for mill consump- 
tion is maintaining uniformity of staple. This is the first 
step toward turning out goods of uniform quality. It is 
always desirable that purchasers of the mill products may 
feel sure of obtaining on every order exactly the same quality 
of goods. The strength of individual fibres and the general 
spinning qualities cannot always be defined by any system of 
grading. The most satisfactory results come from actual 
spinning qualities. 

Mills within the cotton-growing region have the opportunity 
to make these tests, and thus make discriminations in the 
cotton they buy, based on the actual spinning tests. This is 
an advantage that they have not been fully appreciating. 
This induces apathy on the part of the planter, and he does 
not exercise individuality in his method of planting and han- 
dling cotton. He too often plants any kind of seed that he 
happens to have, and plants early or late, as it suits his 
convenience. 

The price, which is regulated by the New York Cotton 
Exchange, depends, to a degree, upon the individual merit of 
the cotton, and upon the activity of the market. 


Spinning tests show that care in planting and handling 
cotton is of great value to the mills, in the matter of waste, 
and of general appearance of the products. If a mill would 
take the trouble to pay higher prices to planters who are 
known to take special pride in the actual character of their 
cotton, and to pay lower prices to the others, there would arise 
an emulation among the planters that will most certainly 
improve the quality of cotton and of mill products, to say 
nothing of the advantage to the planter. 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Come ‘Jo 


KENILWORTH INN 


‘in the land of the Sky" 


ATURE'S PARADISE with man-made com- 
forts and conveniences to please and entertain 
the business man and his family. 


KENILWORTH INN eince hands with nature 
to Rive discriminating people an ideal resort. Alithe 
modern conveniences and niceties of life in an at- 
mosphere of refinement. You will be impressed 
with the real eleRance, the freedom from restraint, 
and the home-like, friendly atmosphere that prevails. 
The rooms are large and airy with double win- 
dows, ample clothes closets and private baths. 


Pure sparkling water from Mt. Mitchell. Cool 
nights are ever present. 


diningi room service. Wholesome 

Southern meals prepared by those 

skill in the art of cooking. Served in a spacious, 

ass-enclosed dining room in a courteous and pleas- 
manner. 


Golf, Tennis, Horse-Back Riding’, Music, Danc- 
ing and other alluring diversions for lovers of the 
outdoors. 

es SPEND A MONTH OR A WEEK 

VEN A STOP-OVER WILL MAKE 
YOU A REGULAR VISITOR 
Write for interesting Literature, Concerning Kenilworth 
Inn and the Wonders of Western No.th Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN - Biltmore. C. 


| ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And ee Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


Southern Representative 


E. 8. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


+6, 


WHy? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 
as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Funtain Co 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


Fifty Years of Dye-House “Know How” 


For more 
to day 
problems. 


than fifty years we have had practical day 
contact with dye-house conditions and 
During that time many dyers up and 


down the country have profited from our accum- 


ulated store of dye-house “know how.” 


We invite 


you to call freely on our knowledge and experience. 


Illustrated Literature on Request 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 
Originalo rs + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES PENNSYLVANIA 


Seydel- Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Visiting Georgia Mills 
‘Continued from Page 16) 


I went with Mr. Marshall through 
a considerable portion of the mill 
and was surprised to find that they 
made such a large variety of goods, 
including denims and other colored 
goods. 

I was especially interested in their 
cloth room, as it is said that the 
Massachusetts Mills spend an un- 
usual amount of care in inspecting 
their goods. They had large tables 
over which the goods passed in such 
manner that every inch could be 
seen and they also inspected al! 
goods twice. 

They claim that -the reputation 
that their goods have acquired fully 
justifies the additional inspection 
cost and I believe that they are 
right. 

After leaving the mill Mr. Mar- 
shail got his car and took me over 
the village. 

The Massachusetts 
about eleven hundred acres and 
therefore control everything in 
sight. The village is composed of 
very attractive cottages with pretty 
yards. 

A new section has recenily been 
opened by the erection of a large 
number of unusually attractive cot- 
tages that are almost the last word 
in cotton mill tenements. 

The trip ended with a visit to the 
Community Building, which is cer- 
tainly a credil to the Massachusetts 
Mills. A large auditorium, a fine 
ewimming pool and many other fea- 
tures were called to my attention. 
The auditorium is used several 
Limes a week for moving pictures. 

On our return to Mr. Marshall's 
office | found that Jack Horner was 
ready to leave so we drove to Rome 
for lunch. 

I regretted that I did not have 
time to meet the other. overseers 
who were Marvin Smith, weaver; C. 
H. Land, spinner; H. H. Grier, warp 
dresser; J. D. Erwin, cloth room; 
Geo. Hutchens, assistant master me- 
chanic, and’ R. M. Gibbon, outside 
overseer. 

The impression that I received of 
Lindale is that it is a very large 
establishment, which runs with an 
unusual degree of smoothness and 
efficiency due in a large measure 
to the feeling of good fellowship 
that, beginning with Harry Meikle- 
ham and W. A. Marshall, radiates 
through the plant. 

While taking lunch at Rome I! 
met H. Enloe, superintendent of the 
W. A. Handley Manufacturing Com- 
pany alt Roanoke, Ala., and also J. P. 
Pulliam, of-the Bahnson Company. 

Immediately after lunch we drove 
to the Anchor Duck Mill to see J. 5. 
Bachman, but found Messrs. Pul- 
liam and Enloe in the office, so went 
in the mill to see my old friend, J. 
C. Edwards, who is overseer of spin- 
ning. 

While hunting for Mr. Edwards 
I wandered around his spinning 
room, all of which is on very coarse 
work, and can truthfully say that uw 
was the best running coarse work I 
ever saw. 

When I found Mr. Edwards he 
gave me.a warm welcome and show- 


Mills have 


ed me many things about his room. 
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He expla.ned in detail his system 
of keeping yarn numbers separate 
by using different colored spinning 
bobbins. His system was discussed 
at the recent meeting of the Oper- 
ating Executives of Georgia and 
many did not think it would work 
but there is ample evidence that it 
does. 

lI was very much interested in a 
new spindle drive that he is trying 
out. On a few spindles he has one 
band driving two spindles and is us- 
ing an idler to keep uniform ten- 
‘ion. He claimed that he was op- 
laining as 2zood results as from tape 
ariven spindles. 

Mr. Edwards is originally from 
Charlotte and worked in the old Vie- 
icr Mill at about the time, twenty- 
five years ago, that I was grinding 
cords there, but on comparing notes 
we found that we had not worked 
ct the Vietor Mill at exactly the 
same period. 

On returning to the office I found 
Ss. A. Moak, who recently surrender- 
(d his job as overseer of weaving 
to W.J. Norman and S. C. Lewis and 
is now assistant superintendent. |! 
bad known Mr. Moak for severa! 
vears. 

I was really sorry that my time 
was so limited that I was not able 
io spend more time with Mr. Bach- 
man ,but I did enjoy a’ half hour 
with him. Mr. Bachman has had a 
long and successful career and is 
rightfully regarded as one of the 
“top notchers” among cotton mil! 
superintendents of the South. 


[ also wanted to go to the MeLin 
Mills, but found it was two miles 
out of Rome, so Jack Horner turned 
his sport roadster towards Atlania 
and I settled down to take the 
bumps of the Georgia roads. 

When we reached Cartersville we 
decided we had time to visit the 
American Textile Company at Atco, 
and am glad that I did so, for there 
are few mills with more attractive 
surroundings. We found Presiden' 
J. A. Miller was engaged but Super- 
intendent C. R. Brown happened to 
be in the office and took us Over [0 
the mill. 

Mr. Brown, who is well known ia- 
the inventor of the Murray ma- 
chine for cleaning cotton, showed 
us the remarkably efficient cleanine 
and distributing system that he ha- 
recently devised, 

Over his six hoppers there is 2 
traveling belt with rows of.spike- 
about two feet apart and belweer 
each hopper the belt passes ove! 
grids. 

Above each hopper is a hole bu' 
attached below the hole is a jut 
sack with both ends open. 

As the cotton comes from 42! 
opening machine it is carried along 
by the spiked apron and bein: 
dragged over the grids drops muc!: 
dirt and leaf. 

The cotton drops through tl: 
opening above the hopper an 
passes through the jute sack 
the hopper. 

When the hopper becomes full the 
jute sack fills up and the cotton }! 
the hopper pushes the jule sack fo:- 
wards and checks its feeding pro’ 
ess. 

When the hopper begins to be- 
come empty the jute sack falls bac« 
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allows more cotton to come 
ugh the sack and the traveling 
on quickly fills the hole above. 
tr. Brown was the first Georgia 
to put his warp on filling wind 
he is using today a very sim- 
nut efficient tension device that 
made al his mill. 
‘turning to the office I had a 
' talk with Mr. Miller and then 
‘ed for Atlanta, where aboul 6:30 
» I told Jack Horner good-bye 
thanked him for his courtesy. 
always enjoy my trips among the 
; and am planning to take sev- 
others this summer. 


Market for U. S. Cotton 
Piece Goods it in Egypt 


ihe principal obstacles to the de- 
pment of a large market in 
kyvpt for American cotton piece 
ds are distance, lack of adoption 
\merican cloths to the countrys 
requirements, and high prices on 
«count of gold exchange, according 
report to the Department of Com- 
ree by Trade Commissioner May, 
\iexandria, There is no doubt that 
he retarding influence of all these 
actors is’ very much magnified, he 
states, and that these objections 
ould be very easily overcome by a 
areful study of the market and 
nore systematic methods of sup- 
piving local merchants and import- 
rs with information as to the goods, 
prices and terms of deliveries which 
\merican manufacturers have to of- 
An important American exporter 
{ cotton piece goods who recently 


visiiled Egypt for the first time was 
astounded to find that despite deep- 


rooted opinion to the contrary in 
he trade, prices on many lines of 
(nited States goods were as low as 
‘hose quoted by Italian, Belgian, and 
‘rench mills. He reported that un- 
Jer existing conditions, Egypt of- 
‘ers unusual opportunities at the 
esent time for American voiies, 
eens, zephyrs, broadcloths, beach- 

sheetings, ducks marquisettes, 


- Kk and rayon striped shirtings and 


xtures, longecloths, denims, khaki 
‘ls and trouserings, not to men- 
1 Many other types of coiton 
‘hs for which this market pro- 
S a more limited demand. Mod- 

western ideas are beginning to 
‘t a greater influence than East- 
Customs on the piece-goods de- 
id, and a very large share of the 
‘pian consumption may be pre- 
ned to be staple goods or novel- 
~ in vogue in the United States, 
| it is not believed that American 
‘nufacturers must necessarily 
ike up special cloths for the 
<yplian market. 


With regard to long-time credits, 

is believed that a clientele to 
hom such terms can be granted 
‘th perfect safety, can be found in 
Sypt, but many important firms 
vill always be willing to pay cash 
‘pon delivery of documents at Alex- 


— or Port Said if slightly bet- 


' prices are accorded. The large 


in Japanese grey sheetings 
during 


the last two years has been 
ult upon this basis. American ex- 
orters in attempting to meet the 
‘erms usually granted the Egyptian 
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trade should carefully investigate 
before establishing new accounts. 

Deliveries from the United Slates 
can be effected within three weeks 
provided stocks are on hand and can 
be promptly prepared for shipment 
from New York. The comparative 
nearness of Italy and France, and 
even England, makes the tmie ele- 
ment a real disadvantage to Ameri- 
can exporters. To over this ob- 
stacle, it may be possible to arrange 
to carry spot stocks of many stan- 
daid American lines at Alexandria 
for supplying current orders. There 
is no reason why American shippers 
could not secure full protection 
through the local banks. 


In summary, it may be stated that 


Mill Men Favor Fabric 
Display 


Charlotte, N. C.May 27, 1925—Fur- 
ther assuring the Fabrics and Fash- 
ions Display at the Carolinas Ex- 
position this fall as the most com- 
prehensive exhibition of styles and 
texti‘es ever shown in the South, 
the Colored Cotton Goods Manufac- 
turers Association, embracing milis 
all over the South, in special called 
session at the O’Henry Hotel in 
Greensboro, unanimously voted to 
make a large collective exhibit of 
the products of the mills in this as- 
sociation. 

The meeting in. Greensboro was 
in the nature of a banquet given by 
J. Leak Spencer, president of the 
Colored Cotton Goods Association, to 
members of that body and others. 
A large block of space near (the 
front of the exposition building was 
reserved by the Association and a 
big part of this block was contracted 
for by members present. 

This action followed an enthusias- 
Lic speech on the subject of attract- 
ing National attention of buyers to 
southern fabrics by Norman UH. 
Johnson, secretary of the Southern 
Wholesale Dry Goods Jobbers As- 
sociation, who came from Richmond 
to meet with this body. 


Mr. Johnson announced definitely 
that divisions Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
Association would hold their meet- 
ing in Charlotte this fall during the 
Exposition and he also stated that he 
expected a large attendance of job- 
hers from the Pacific coast, who 
would come to Charlotte to see this 
elaborate display of fabrics and 
fashions. 

It was announced that a dinner 
fo seweral hundred jobbers will be 
given Thursday evening, September 
24th, and it was announced that the 
“Cotton Diversification’ dinner 
would be repeated this year Friday 
evening, September 25th, when ap- 
proximately 700 mill executives will 
assemble. 


C. A. Williams, prominent whole- 
sale jobber of Charlotte, announced 
that he expected to give a dinner to 
700 or more retail merchants of the 
Carolinas during the Exposition. 

Reports submitted at the meeting 
indicated that this display of fabrics 
and styles will be one of such a wide 
character as to attract national al- 
fention. 


UMPS 


UTLET 


ROTARY 


BUCKETS SET LOOSELY 
IN RECESS — NO PINS, 
BOLTS OR SPRINGS 


5") 


REVOLVI? SPRINGS OR 
PISTON | ADJUSTMENTS 


CONTACT LIGHT 


BUCKETS SWING OUT ™ 
BY CENTRI FUGAL FORCE 
TAKING UP WEAR AUTOMATICALLY 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps Built To Your Specifications 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built to specification for the 
particular work they have to do. 

They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All size pumps 
are equipped with ‘“‘monel metal” shafting. The quality of Bronze used in 
handling sizing compounds is such that it is resistant to the acids in 
starches. 


Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic-take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 
cost. 


The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP Cb. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 
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TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
: WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A 


| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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1868 1925 


57 YEARS 
Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For Textile Mills 


Traverse Wheel Grinder 


5 


Roller Grinder 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 


‘‘Insist on the Rov’’ 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


BOBBINS- SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Thursday, June 4, 199; 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


Continued from Page 35) 


There are many facts about cotton that are now well kno y), 
but which have been disregarded on account of the mar ic 
conditions. But these may now reach great prominenc: jj 
properly stimulated by the mill men. For example, cot oy 
that is planted late, has not time to mature the fibres, ; n< 
attain uniformity of strength and smoothness and length, 
Even when it is planted in time the “top crop” is sometinies 
stunted by early frosts, and the same bad result is produced 
Uniformity in length of staple is of prime importance. | 0; 
example, a mill with its machinery adjusted for ¥Y% inch 
staple attains better results on fibres uniformly ¥ inches long 
than with some 1% inches long. 

Uniformity in length, as well as in other characteristics, js 
most conserved by uniformity in the variety and maturity o/ 
the seed sown, though also influenced by uniformity of soil 
and culture, fertilization and climatic conditions. Carefw! 
sorting of the grades, according to maturity and genera! 
appearance, while the cotton is being harvested, is of the 
utmost importance. And finally, the cotton thus carefully 
grown and assorted should be carefully ginned. 


Processes. 


4. The processes through which cotton must pass in the 
mill for making common cloths are: 


Mixing, Spinning, 
Opening, Spooling, 
Lapping, Warping, 
Carding, Slashing, 
Drawing, Drawing In, 
Slubbing, Weaving, 
Roving, Finishing, 


The processes for making common yarns are the same as 
the above, as far as spinning. These yarns are sometimes 
referred to as “carded yarns,” in contradistinction to “combed 
yarns.’’* 

Combing is a process intermediate between carding an¢ 
drawing. It is used mostly with fine long staple cotton. The 
purpose is to sort out and reject the short fibres and leave 
only the uniformly long fibres. 


5. All processes, up to and including spinning, invo! ¢. 
among other things, drawing out or attenuating the cott.". 
The object is to take a mass of cotton like a bale, and . 
successive reductions, finally draw it out into a long thre |. 
It may be considered that a bale of cotton (about lle ya * 
long, weighing 500 pounds) weighs 333 pounds per yard. |' 
is first passed through the picker room, where it emerge: 
a Sheet weighing less than one pound per yard. The «. '“ 
reduces it to about 1-100 of a pound per yard, and sv »! 
through the various machines, until when the yarn is )} ° 
duced, it may require several miles to weigh a pound. 

Each machine must do its proportionate part in the dr: \\- 
ing. The amount that it does is called its “draft.” Ii 4 
machine receives stock weighing 10 ounces per yard and de:''- 
ers stock weighing 1 ounce per yard, the machine is said ‘° 
have a “draft” of 10. THE DRAFT OF A MACHINE, thc: 
may be defined as THE QUOTIENT OBTAINED BY DIV!)- 
ING THE WEIGHT PER YARD OF STOCK RECEIVED P° 
WEIGHT PER YARD OF STOCK DELIVERED. 


*This is not an entirely logical distinction, inasmuch as combed yarns ™*' 
also be carded; but these are common terms in the yarn market. 
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e same result may be arrived at, if more convenient, by 

ing the weight of any number of yards (say 120) 

ved by the weight of the same number of yards delivered, 

- dividing the number of yards delivered by the number 

ids received in a given time. There are several ways of 

‘ating the same formula, which are reviewed at length 
» .nother chapter. 


The draft which each machine must have depends upon the 
‘noness of the yarn to be produced. The arrangement and 
abulation of a*afts throughout the mill for production of any 
articular goods is called its “organization.” 


CHAPTER II. 
The Picker Room 


Mixing. 


6. In the mills the subject of mixing cotton on the floor 
before putting through the opening machines is of not so 
much importance as in countries where cotton must be 
brought to the mill from great distances, coming from various 
localities, and being in compressed bales. In this latter case 
it is necessary for the cotton to lie in the mixing pile on the 
floor, in order to expand to its original condition. The mixing 
itself is more necessary in that case, because each different 
bale may represent some difference of quality, either in grade 
or staple. In order for the product to approach uniformity, 
therefore, the larger the mixing the better. In English mills, 
in particular, there are elaborate provisions for mixing large 
quantities, and there the mixing of different grades of cotton 
at different prices to produce goods at a certain cost becomes 
a fine art. 


Mixing large quantities of loose cotton on the floor is, in 
any case, theoretically desirable, because, even where cotton 
comes to the mill from the immediate neighborhood, there 
are always some slight differences in quality, no matter how 
carefully bought. These would be mostly due to different 
degrees of care in ginning. Another advantage also results 
in the equalization of moisture that is in the cotton. On 
account of the universally careless way in which baled cotton 
's handled before reaching the mill, some bales may stand in 
‘he weather a week or two weeks, or even a month. In this 
vay, the bale may arrive at the mill entirely too wet, while 
«another would be’ perfectly dry. If the two were intimately 
vixed the result might work very well. But there is a prac- 
‘ical limit to the number of bales that may be mixed at one 
‘me. This is the limited room which can be spared for the 
irpose, and the danger from fire spreading in the loose 

otton. It is usual to mix enough at one time to run the 

ill from two to six days, according to space available, the 
nore the better. It is well, however, not to mix too much 
otton when the air is extremely dry. If the pile should stand 
“xposed to the air too long under these conditions, it might 
Se Some of its natural moisture and thus make it brittle and 
tard to spin. The use of artificial air moistening apparatus 
would, of course, remedy this trouble. A good system of air 
conditioning is a large factor governing the quality and 
quantity of the product made. 


When cotton arrives at the mill the number of bales to be 
—— are laid on edge, the ties and bagging taken off, and a 
arge handful or sheet of cotton is taken from one bale after 
another by hand, and thrown into the mixing bin. so that the 
Pile is a thorough average of all the bales. 

(Continued Next Week) 
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Guaranteed Textile Brushes 


ERKINS > 
RACTICAL 


BRUSH) 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


You wouldn’t think of lighting your mill with 
candles, or shipping your goods to Northern markets 
by wagons? 


Vet that’s no more old-fashioned than using brooms 
to sweep your floors. 


We want to prove to YOU that our Number 142 
special cotton mill floor sweep will do the work of 
three brooms and will last as long as four brooms, 
and that our Number 48 floor scrub is the best floor 
scrub built. 

Order one-half dozen of each of these. Use them 
for one month’s trial. If they are not all we say, 
and if we have not effected a big economy for you, 
send them back. Without question or red tape, we 
will simply charge them off. 


Isn't that fair? Order today, while you're thinking 
of it. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Emergency Calls 


Telegraph or telephone when you are in a hurry. Quick action assured from a 


Gastonia, N. C. 


varied stock of Victor travelers at— 


A. B. Carter, So. Agent 


B. F. Barnes, Jr. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Dewey Carter 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. B. CARTER 


Providence, R. L. 
615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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BRUSH ) 
( COMPANY | 
A Brush for Every Textile Need 
. 
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Simplex Burner installed on horizontal tubular boiler 


Hydro-electric Oil 
—a great combination 


Hydro-electric power for driving your 
machinery—oil for generating steam for 
heating, slashing, drying, dyeing, etc. 
—-there’s a whale of a combination. 
If you are using hydro-electric power : 
—second it with oil. Make your mill Score of plants in the last 12 years. 
smokeless and ashless. We shall gladly give full details. 


SCOTT-NEWMAN OIL BURNER CO. 


| Winston-Salem, N. C. Distributors Charlotte, N. C. 
Montgomery & Crawford Poe Piping & Heating Co. J. C. Shuford Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Greenvilie, S. C. Hickory , N. C. 


Score 100% for cleanliness. In other 
words, replace the coal nuisance with 
Simplex Oil Burners. These practically 
designed burners have been adopted by 


“BRETON”’ 


INEROL 


For 


Cotton 
Print Goods 


‘It prevents foaming in the color box’’ 


BORNE. SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH,N. J 


Favorable Comment On 
Curtailment Plan 


Continued from Page 14) 


any other spinners curtail or not. 
an eight week curtailment. 


Have already been down 2 weeks 
and will agree to curtail one or more 
weeks before August 15th. 

Ln'ess conditions improve will 
probably curtail as much as 25 per 
cent. 


One week is not enough to curtail. 


Expect to curtail more than one 
week. 


We have already curtailed one 
week, but are willing to curtail one 
more to help the situation. 


We run only on orders for colored 


We curtailed our production 50 
per cent, starting several weeks ago, 
and will continue this throughoul 
the summer. 


Will stop two weeks. 


Will curtail two weeks. 

We are willing to go fur'her and 
agree not to sell below replacement 
cost and not to make any stock 
yarns, if a reasonable proportion of 
the spinners of yarns for -market 
will agree to do likewise. 


We have been on four days for 
past month. Will only make three 
days June 1. 


Are curtailing now at 
Cotton Mill two days each week. 
Will shut down ) Cotton 
Mill thirty days in July or August. 


Will close down for balance of 
summer if necessary. Only running 
four days now. 


-We are already curtailing 25 per 
cent. 


We intend to curtail more than 
one week. 


Will curtail at least four weeks. 


It will take at least six weeks in 
our line, to Sept. ist, to accomplish 
anything. 


We shall curtail to the extent of 
three weeks. 


Curtail at least two weeks and 
more if necessary. 


Believe be more beneficial to stop 
a week each June, July, August and 
September. 


We have closed down our plant 
entirely and do not expect to re- 
sume operations until the yarn 
market gets to the point where we 
“an make some money. A week's 
curtailment may do some good but 
we doubt if anything less than a 
month will have the desired effect. 


Now on short time. 


We will curtail 33 1-3 per cent 
from June ist to August ist. 


Have only been operating two 
days per week for past month, and 


Thureday, June 4, 1925. 


will continue same way unt | 
change in market. 


Unless business becomes 
likely curtail more. 


We have been operating only 
days per week for several mont! - 


We are curtailing 15 hours we |), 
at present. 


Not running at all. 


Would be glad to see this m vp. 
ment extended to at least (y 
weeks. Think it a fine moven) 
in the right direction and hoy; 
will be heartily carried out. 

Prefer curtailing two week: 
least. 


Already curtailing to larger «. 
tent and expect to increase cur’: 
ment materially unless unexpe: 
business is secured. 


Now running only 50 per cent and 
expect to so continue to Augus! |5 
or shut down. 


Think curtailment should be ful) 
half for next ninety days if we wis! 
to do something worth while to he'- 
ter conditions. Better lose six weeks 
than lose six years as have bee 
doing. 


Our present schedule of  thiree 
days a week will be continued un!!! 
business improves. 


We are already running only [ow 
days a week and have been sie 
May ist: 


More if necessary, rather thi 
make up stock yarn. 

We have been curtailing for ‘lr 
past two weeks and are now ©!) } 
four-day schedule. 

Have been curtailing 50 per ©"!!! 
since April ist and expect to ©:1- 
tinue this basis until can manu’ 
lure at a profit. 


We have been curtailing 50 |"! 
cent since April ist, and will ¢'0- 
tinue this basis until business :''- 
better. 


One week is not enough. We s 
do better. 


We will curtail equal to tw: °' 
three weeks during this period. 


We do not think one week s' '- 
cient to help the situation. \ |! 
curtail six to eight weeks. 


Curtailment already below 
and will continue. Will amour '' 
about ten days. 


Running four days per week | 
conditions improve. 


We have been running on | ‘'! 
time since the 18th and will |!" 
other mills in further curtailn::”' 
other than continue doing busi!'* 
at a loss. 


One week does not amount ' 


enough curtailment. 


We will run only on orders. 


We wi'l curtail our norma! opera 
lions to the extent of 10 days he 
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Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 


Notice 
Get my prices on Overhauling. 
We Overhaul Spinning, Spooling, 
Twisters and Fly Frames. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. E. Peeler, 
Buford Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C. 


WHITINSVILLE | 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS | 


SPINNING KRING SPECIALISTS 
For MORE THAN YEARS 


Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENSBURG. 
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tween June ist and August 15th, 
1925, regardless of what others do. 
do. 


We are only operating 8,000 spin- 
dies three days per week and not 
selling anything for less than cost. 


Probably for 10 days. Not less 
than one week. 


Have been curtailing for past 
three months, running four days 
per week.” 


About one-fourth of our spind.es 
have been idle for two weeks. 


Silk and Cotton and Rayon 
Print Lead Retail Sales 


Printed novelties, in which are in- 
cluded silk and cotton crepes, rayon 
crepes and, now of recent date, 
voiles, appear to be the leaders ac- 
cording to reports from the leading 
Brooklyn stores. In the rayon mix- 
tures, jacquard effects covered with 
prints in contrasting shades have 
met with vood success, reference be- 
ing made to both florals, and the 
more conventional geometric designs 
of which perhaps the “dot” motil 
registers as most popular. Large 
florals on voiles vie with bold sports 
stripes on cotton broadcloth. 

Suk and cotton crepes from 
around 78 cents up to $1.25 are ol- 
fered in a comprehensive group of 
designs, and are among the leading 
fabrics at the present time at Abra- 
ham “ Straus, Inc. Printed voiles 
at $1.25 in the lerze floral prinis are 
beginning to move with the a»- 
prvach of warmer weather. Rayon 
and cotton printed crepes in vivid 
colorings are novelties that have 
shown action during the spring sea- 
son, it is aiso state. Quite recentiy, 
a special sale of striped linens w.s 
sponsored and met with good ie- 
sponse, it is reported. 

In the cotton goods department «of 
Fredrick Loeser & Co., one of the 
latest additions to summer fabrics 
is 54-inch effects in embroiderrd 
voiles. The voiles themselves repre- 
sent fine imported cloth on which is 
embroidered in white colors wide 
and elaborated border designs. 

Prints, such as silk or rayon, and 
cotton mixtures have been active, 
business now. becoming brisker in 
the printed voiles in the large flora! 
designs, it is said. 

The Goerke Co., of Newark, de- 
volte an entire page in a consumer 
paper to declaiming upon the pos- 
sibilities of cotton fbarics for sum- 
mer dresses. Under the title of “How 


to be eharming on a fraction of 


what others spend,” an economical! 
standpoint that will interest those 
of moderate purse, groups of 
sketches illustrating materials as 
well as the leading styles in dresses 
encircle the page. 

To every sketch is attached some 
particular highlight. The circular 
flounce is linked up with the printed 
silk and cotton crepes, sturdy ging- 
hams are associated with “pretly 
but lasting kiddies’ frocks.” Sports 
frocks of English broadcloth or cool 
informal types for summer evenings 
developed in dotted voiles are other 
means of interpreting the leading 
iilems for the washable summer 
frocks.—Daily News Record. 


INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 
MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


HE modern labor saving 

plan of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 

Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 


a practical fence 


specify PAGE - - 


Get this attractive, durable fence— means rust-resistance, long life, 
and have positive property protec- low cost protection. 

tion the year round. Let us estimate on Page Fence for 
Page is America’s first woven wire your needs. We carry a complete 
fence. The fabric is protected with stock and have trained crews to 
a super-heavy zinc coat approxi- insure prompt, correct installation. 
mately 5 times heavier than that Phone, wire or write us at the ad- 
on ordinary galvanized wire. This dress below. No obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 
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_|__GLYCERINE GLYCERINE __ 
i 
| > 
D R A K E, 
CORPORATION 
HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
| sold on 
| GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
2 BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 2 
QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS i= 
= PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE Z 


GLYCERINE 


| 


GLYCERINE 


INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE 


| 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Built into every Lane product is that 
inherent quality, strength, a natural 
result of practical designing and the 
employment of highest grade raw 
materials, exclusively. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Program Southern Textile 
Association Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 


several years ago presented a sbmi- 
lar speech at the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers 
meeting in Providence which at- 
tracted considerable general atten- 
tion and interest. 

Marion W. Heiss, of the Revolu- 
tion Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
who is president of the Southern 
Textile Social Service Association, 
will also appear on the Saturday 
morning program, discussing the 
general subject of social service 
work in mill villages, and the rela- 
tion which the operating executives 
bear to it. 

Brief technical reports from the 
three discussion meeting divisions 
will be presented on Friday morn- 
ing. J. QO. Corn, superintendent, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C.. who is 
chairman of the carding division, 
will report on the meetings held by 
that section since the last annual 
meeting; Carl R. Harris, assistant 
superintendent, Inman (S. C.) Mills 
will report as spinning § division 
chairman; and L. L. Brown, general 
superintendent, Clifton (S. C.) Man- 
ufacturing Company, will report as 
chairman of the weaving division. 

Dr. A. C. Chappell, of Asheville, 
N. C., will deliver a short humorous 
talk at the banquet on Friday niglit, 
preceding Mr. Vereens address. 
President Dilling will act as toast- 
master, 

Entertainment will be provided in 
the form of a golf tournament be- 
tween representatives of the various 
textile states. J. 8S. Bachman, super- 
intendent, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga., F. Gordon Cobb, general mana- 
ger, Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
and J. R. Dover, Jr.. of Dover Mills, 
Shelby, N. C. are in charge of the 
teams from their respective states. 
The tournament will be held on 
Friday afternoon. Appropriate 
prizes will be awarded the winners. 

In addition to the official repre- 
sentatives on the program, a cordial 
welcome is extended to all mill pres- 
idents, treasurers, secretaries, and 
other financial executives, to attend 
the meeting, Mr. Grimes announces. 
“We realize that as an Association 
we can best function with the co- 
operation and advice of our superior 
officials in the mills,” it was stated, 
“and we feel the program will be of 


interest to every one who can ai- 
tend. 
The annual election of officers 


will be held on Saturday morning, 
and other business transacted, in- 
cluding the selection of the places 
of the next meeting. The present 
officers, im addition to President 
Dillinge and vice-president Grimes, 
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are A. B. Carter, secretary, T. A. 
Sizemore, treasurer, and a board of 
governors consisting of thirteen 
operating executives. The founda- 
tion committee, formed to organize 
the proposed “Textile Foundation’, 
is composed of F. Gordon Cobb, 
chairman, J. R. Dover, Jr., treasurer, 
David Clark. editor, Southern ‘Tex- 
file Bulletin, Charlotte, L. L. Brown, 
of Clifton .S. C., and Robert W. 
Phillip, associate editor, Cotton, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Many Killed in Textile Strikes. 


Shanghai, China, June 1.—Oul- 
breaks in the Japanese mill strike 
agilation continued today résuiling 
in the killing of four more Chinese 
students, bringing the total dead to 
i6 since rioting started in the 
streets Saturday. 

In the latest outbreaks at one 
o'clock this afternoon ‘at Peking and 
Chekiang Roads, Sikh police fired im- 
to a crowd of demonstrators, mor- 
tally wounding one Chinese student. 
The afternoon outbreak came after 
sporadic disturbances were reported 
from many sections throughout a 
morning during which police pa- 
trols, armed with sabres and rifles, 
marched through the of 
Shanghai. 

During the morning the rioting 
spread to the main bDusiness section. 
A clash between police and the dis- 
turbing element resulted in wound- 
ing of more than 20 agitators. The 
total number of wounded as the re- 
sull of street fighting thus far was 
given at 26. Included were several 
known to be mortally mounded. 

Three Russian agitators were ar- 
rested near the scene of the oul- 
break in the business district this 
morning. The police charged aiter 
the first outbreak on Saturday, that 
Bolsheviki propaganda was respon- 
sible for the demonstration by stu- 
lenis, 


Details of German Textile Wages 
Available. 


Tariff or nominal wages in the 
German textile industry, comprising 
the 14 principal manufacturing dis- 
tricts, showed an increase of 2.6 per 
cent for skilled male help, 3.7 per 
cent for skilled female, 3.1 per cent 
for unskilled male and 3 per cent 
for unskilled female employees, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul 
Louis G. Dryfus, Jr., Dresden, April 
11. Further details of the wages 
during February will be made avail- 
able to American firms upon appli- 
cation to the Textile Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington. Refer to file 
No. 169,737. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


~ 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending May 30, 1925. 


1925. 
isible supply American Cotton 2? 931,000 
‘ito sight for week | 62.000 


\\ill takings for week 
till takings since Aug. ist 


199.000 
12.997 000 1 


1924. 
1.440.000 

103.000 

162,000 
0,130,000 


xports for week 49,000 52.000 

since Aug. ist. 7.745.000 5,184,000 
Government Reports. 
1925. 1924. 

\creage this season... 40,403,000 38,709,000 
indicated crop July 25 12.144.000 11,412,000 
indicated crop middle of July 11,934,000 
Indicated crop end of July _ 42,351,000 11,516,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. . 12,956,000 
Indicated crop end of Aug. ase 12,787,000 10,788,000 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12,596,000 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 12,499,000 11,015,000 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 12,675,000 
[Indicated crop end of Oct. 12,816,000 
Indicated crop middle of Nov. 12,992,000 
[Indicated crop end of Nov. 13,153,000 
Ginned to Oct: ist 4,527,671 
Ginned to Oct. 18th 7,600,826 6,415,145 
Ginned to Nov. 14th 11,163,400 
Cinned to Dec. ist 12,225,000 
to Jan. 16, 1925 43,308,037 
Ginned to March 20 (final report) 13,618,751 
Carryover beginning cotton year 2,319,000 2,573,000 


Cotton Exports. 


1923. 
1.339.000 
100.000 
200.000 
11,166,000 
49.000 
4,246,000 


1923. 
34,016,000 
11,065,000 
11,449,000 
10,575,000 


10,135,000 


6,078,321 


4,879,000 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 
1924-25. 
277,641 
737,010 
947,556 
1.306.000 
1,076,000 
1,076,000 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1925 


1923-24. 
244,415 
689,435 
781,722 
845.581 
546,253 


l‘ebruary 818,838 482,146 
March 734,697 332,168 
April 472,555 320,774 
lay 326,357 

June 230,979 
July 211,633 
9,772,000 


1922-23. 
272,808 
378,390 
798.664 
858.337 
607,853 
473,436 
359,657 
318,210 
259,984 
160,368 
214.851 
171,469 


4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotion. Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 
1924-25 1923-24 
Per Per Per Per 


Month Season Month 
August 357 357 492 492 
September 435 792 484 975 
October i 530 1,322 542 1.517 
November 492 41814 532 2. OAD 
“ecember 533. 2.347 462 2510 
January 3 __. 589 2,936 577 3,088 
February, 1925 550 3,486 508 3.595 
March 582 4,068 484 4.079 
April 597 4 665 480 4.559 
lay 4.991 
June 250 5,344 
July 347 5.688 


1922-24 


Per 


m Month 


494 


Per 
Season 


6,666 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 


D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 


Mississippi ond 


Cotton Cotton 


Pelt: Mississippi, 


a Specialty. 


Staples 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Louisiana «and 
kunsas Short and Benders. 
Yuzoo, Miss.. Delta Extra Staple. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 


Ar- 


WHEATLEY & Co. 
Cotton 


Greenwood. Miss. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS. BENDERS and STAPLF 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Viemphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Straps Leather Loom 


Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson. Conn. 


Established 1869 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


PAINT 


has for many years afforded better Bitte, 
protection and complete satisfaciton 
to its many users. Records in various 

fields tell of service of from five to 

ten years without repainting. 


Write for Booklet 


176-B 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 
DIXONS” COMPANY 


(OLORS 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 


\ 


STAPLE 
|| 
1554 
279 2.133 
2? 
610 
367 3,540 
»,041 
| 
16.3 
~ 
= 
| 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Loults San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


| Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The disposition to 
await the Government cotton re- 
port this week and the break caus- 
ed by the holiday combined to make 
the cotton goods market rather 
dull during the week. There was 
some fairly active trading in print 
cloths and sheetings earlier in the 
week, but the markets were gener- 
ally quiet at the close. Most of the 
orders accepted were for small lots 
for prompt shipments. A few small 
sales of sheetings for the bag trade 
were reported at very low prices. 


Bids of 9% for 64x60s were declin- 
ed where strictly spot shipments 
were asked, but some sales for the 
first week in June were made at! 
9% cents. It was stated that sales 
were also possible for July-August 
delivery at 9 cents. For 68x72s the 
market held steady at 10% cente 
for spots and 10 cents for futures. 

Sheetings sold at 9% cents for 
4-yard 37-inch. Many of the coarser 
sheetings are irregular in price, al- 
though agents have recently been 
holding them firmer. There was 
very little doing in convertibles. 


For some time there have been 
spot sales put through of the 
168x88s is 34 cents: 164x86s, 26% 
cents; 156x80s, 25% cents. The last 
count might be found for quick de- 
livery. 

There has been some inquiry for 
imported 144x76s single ply combed 
broadcloth, which has been quoted 
26% cents, with a few lots held for 
27 cents. The domestic make in the 
count is held for 25 cents. 


There is said to be too few of the 
two-ply both way imported broad- 
cloth in the market. Several im- 
porting sources have been able to 
sell every yard of the finer makes 
which have come over. The 144x76s 
combed and gassed 100s yarns are 
offered at 58% cents for delivery 
aftter June 15. Some spots have 
sold at 59 cents. The poorer makes 
with 100 warps and 80s filling have 
been. available at 12 cents. 

There was little business in tire 
fabrics during the week The in- 
tended price advance in tire was re- 
ceived with much interest, but it 
was not hought that it would have 
more than an indirect effect on the 
tire fabrics market. 

Cotton duck was slow and buyers 
contented themselves with small 
orders for quick shipment. Stocks 
in first hands are reported as being 
ample to result in some rather low 
prices. 

Curtailment is increasing in mill 
centers in the South and in New 
England and indications are that 


production will go much low: 
within the next few weeks. 

The Fall River print cloth co: - 
tinued quiet for the week, tradi: x 
having been confined mainly to 3: - 
inch low count constructions 
small lots for nearby delive),y 
though a moderate amount of bus - 
ness has been done in sateens 
half a cent under recent quotatio: - 

The wide and narrow print clot); 
have been extremely quiet. Pric: 
as a whole are now as low, if n.! 
lower, than at any time during t!» 
past three years. Curtailment h:s 
been’ materially increased durin: 
the week so that production is now 
less than 50 per cent of normal. The 
sales for the week are estimated :' 
less than 25,000 pieces. 

Cotton goods prices were quote: 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6%, 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 656 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x64s 614 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 94, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10%, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 121, 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 134%, 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard _. 11 

Brown sheetings, stand... 144, 
Ticking, 8-ounce *26 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. _. 1114 


Kid finished cambrics 1 )'» 


Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 9% 


* Nominal. 


Yondition of Belgian Textile 
Industry, 


The opinion is expressed in Gh! 
textile circles that the end of [ir 
crisis which has been depress '\- 
the industry since the biginning © 
the year is approaching, accor: 
Assistant Trade Commissioner H\ — 
Brussels. This note of optim: 
however, seems to have little fou 
ation, as nothing for the mom 
points to any radical change ei! 
as regards cost of production 
scales price. The demand for \ 
is increasing slightly from Fre ° 
and English spinners, and pr 
are continuing to fall. The |: 
market continues to suffer [ 
serious depression both in the s: 
ning and weaving sections. Tr. 
actions are nil and prices, tho 
weaker, remain nominal and ul: 
tain. The situation in the co 
spinning sections remains rela! 
ly favorable. Stocks are low '' 
although domestic orders are | 
export demand is good. No chi 
is noted in cotton weaving. 
jute industry continues very |) 
perous with export demand go 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extrn stiples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma. and Texas. and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


‘hiladelphia, Pa—The yarn mar- 
was virtually at a standstill dur- 

the week. Buyers were more 
‘erested in waiting fbr the 
vernment cotton report than in 
juiry for yarns and holiday on 
‘urday helped make market un- 
sually dull. 


The movement for co-operative 

irtailment of the production by 
‘he Southern mill was received with 

uch interest in this market. It is 
oonerally agreed here that curtail- 
nent is the only solution of the 
»roblems of the spinners and that 

prompt and sharp drop in produc- 
‘ion will have a very beneficial ef- 
fect on the market. 

Spinners prices were firmly held 
‘throughout the week and dealers 
nrices here were somewhat steadi- 
er. Buyers far from spinners in 
‘heir price ideas however. 

One house said the average yarn 
vuyer is fully 2 cents a pound under 
the best this market can do, in his 
price ideas. Inquiry and only small 
lots for prompt use were sought. 
Some spinning mills are making 
shipments as small as one bale. Fill- 
wire orders for small lots, which 
must be shipped out of local stock, 
is part of the daily routine of sever- 
al local houses. 


Yarn prices published in this 
market were as follows: 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 8s 37 2-ply 26s 45 a 
2-ply 10s_..38 a.. 2-ply 30s_..45 a46 
--ply 16s 39 40 2-pby 40s 57 
2-ply 20s 40 a 2-ply 50s 68 a 
--ply 24s 43 a 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

SS 36 a 40s 55 a. 
108 to 128_..87 a87™% 40s-ex. 58 a 
l4s %a 50s 67 a 
16s 38 a 608 70 
208 39 Tinged Carpet— 
248 a 8 and 4-ply 34 a 
268 44a White Carpet—- 
008 3and 4-ply 36 a36%. 
J68 54 a. 

7 Part Waste Insulated Yarn 
6S, 1-ply..33 a 12s, 2-ply..35 a 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..39 a39\% 

4-ply 33 26s, 2-ply_._43 a 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply..44 a 


3-ply 34 (a 
Duck Yarns. 
4 and 5-nply %. 4 and 5-pbly— 


36%a 39 
0s 37 20s 40 a. 
«8 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
10s 37 wa 24s 43 a 
12s 3i%a38 26s 44 a 
lea 30s 45 a 
16s 89 a39% 40s 
39 le a40 
Seuthern Sinale Skeins. 

6s to 8s 36% 39% a40 
108 ._ 48a... 
12s 38 a38% 26s 43 a 
14s ..388%a_ 30s 45 a 
16s 39 a 

Southern Frame Cones. 

364.a 22s 38a 
10s $6%4a37 24s 
= 26s 41 
...87T __ 28s 
30s 
88 a 30s yting in 48 a 

8 38 a 40s 56 a5d7 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins. — 
2-ply 168__.56 2-ply 50s___ 85 


2-ply 208. 58 a62 2- 

& ply 60s 90 
30s_..65 a67 2-ply 70s__.1 Oba 
Ply 368_.68 a75  2-ply 80s__.1 05al 18 


2-ply 408.75 ago 


sg Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
: 50 a. 60 
tan 51 62 
36s___ 65 a- 
53%a. 7 &.. 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 


Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply..52 36s, 2-ply..62 a 
22s, 2-ply..53 a 40s, 2-ply_.64 a 
24s, 2-ply..55 a 45s, 2-ply..69 a- 
30s, 2-ply 58 a 50s, 2-up 74 a. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 42 a 22s a 
12s 43 a 26s a 
l4s 44 a 28s... 
208 49 a 30s 56 a 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

Cotton manufacturers have awak- 
ened to a realization that over pro- 
duction would be disastrous. Buyers 
are still hesitant to purchase even 
at the present advantageous prices; 
apparently being fully convinced 
that a 20 cent price for cotton is 
the proper basis for manufactured 
cotton goods. 

The indifferent demand for manu- 
factured goods; the purchase of only 
small quantities as orders mater!- 
alize: a constantly advancing price 
for actual cotton, and a strong prob- 
ability of the scarcity of spinable 
cotton in the near future, makes ac- 
cumulation of stock speculative in 
the extreme. 

That the cotton manufacturers 
have realized the condition and are 
prepared to adopt drastic curtail- 
ment is evidenced by the recent ac- 
tion of the National Council oi 
American Cotton Manufacturers in 
urging curtailment. Also by the al- 
titude of the Southern Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association in counciling their 
members to confine operations soic- 
ly to orders, and in the absence vo! 
orders to institute curtailment. Dur- 
the past week a movement has been 
initiated by one of the leading tex- 
tile magazine editors to induce cur- 
tailment among all cotton manufac- 
turers in the South. Already a gen- 
erous response has been made to the 
suggestion, and more than a million 
spindles has responded, indicating 
(heir willingness to curtail at leas! 
one week's operations between June 
! and August 15. 

Today’s level of yarn 
from 5 to 7 eents below replace- 
ment value. Uniess a spinner has 
been fortunate enough to secure his 
cotton far below market quotations, 
his operations are at a material loss. 
For months past it has been a buy- 
ers market. Just how long the 
manufacturer can continue to oper- 
ate at a loss is obvious. The solu- 
tion of the situation is curtailment 
of a drastic nature. 


prices is 


German Hosiery Industry Steady. 

The hosiery industry in Chemnitz 
is reported to be improving. Do- 
mestic orders are increasing and 
coming in regularly, Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache D, P. Miller, Berlin, 
reports. Very cheap goods are less 
in demand. Exports of hosiery have 
increased slightly. South America, 
England, Denmmark, Sweden, the 
neighboring ‘states, including Po- 
land and Austria, have given exceli- 
lent orders, for the most part, at 
very low prices. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer > A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. — Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
aes DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


HEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


D. > Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. aes W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Cenn 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mundeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. c. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. « 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PRUVIDENGE 


waa 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Want Department 


Wanted 
A good overseer of Carding. Good 
salary. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Furnish references and 
particulars with application. Ad- 
dress Carder, care this paper. 


Wanted 
Wanted—One good spinning 
section man—Good pay, short 
hours. Apply Home Mills, 2400 
South Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted 
For traveling position, textile 
graduate with loom-fixing expe- 
rience. Give age, education and 
full experience in own handwrit- 
ing. Address Salesman, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted. 

Good dyestuff salesman at once. 
Apply Box 483, Charlotte, N. C. 
Give full particulars as to ex- 
perience and ability. 


Designer Wanted 


who understands color and 
sketching. Give experience, ref- 
erences and salary expected, Ad- 
dress “Textile.” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Foster Spooler Tension Devices 
which are used in connection 
with Filling Wind. Write full 
particulars to 8S. U. CG. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 
Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 
520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale. 

We offer for prompt accept- 
ance, subject to prior sale: 
1 16,000 spindle saco Pettee 
equipment, 1% and 2inch ring 
spinning, 45-inch cards. 
7,000 spindle Whitin 
ment, 1%-inch spinning. 
2400 spindle H. & B. equipment 
2%-inch Whitin spinning. 
2000 spindle Whitin equipment, 
2%4-inch spinning. 
All above in A-1i operative 
condition, including supplies, 
ete. Prices range from $8.00 to 
$12.00 per spindle. 
1200 spindle Saco-Lowell waste 
equipment, four coiler cards, 
$22,500.00 with supplies, ete. 
2 sets Whitin waste working 

ecards, with roving and finishing 

machinery, $10.000.00, with 

supplies, etc. 

Further details upon applica- 
Lion. 


equip- 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pil; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable walter 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings wil! 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted 


Ticing-in machine operator who 
can onerate and fix machine. 
Very light job. Apply T. M. C., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


Oils. Dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums. glues, waxes, and any item of a 
chentical nature 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pear! Street. New York, N. Y. 


For Sale 


One pair 60 Spindle 11x5% Woon- 
socket Slubbers, with chain driv- 
en earringe, late model and in 
perfect condition. High Shoals 
Mill, High Shoals, N. C 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


RING TRAVELER 

; 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 


For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—’ 
Employment—’ 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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